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WONDERS OF THE NEW WORLD. 
From the Literary Gazette, 
MEXICO, AND ITS GLACIERS. 


IN TWO LETTERS FROM A HAMBURGH GENTLEMAN TO BIS FRIEND IN THAT CITY. 


Letter II. 


é kee environs of Mexico gain much 
by this high region of ice and snow, 
and afford a most beautiful, as it is in 
its kind, a very singular prospect, The 
city and adjoining district not only en- 
joy a very great advantage above the 
other parts of this country, from the ice 
which is to be had at all times of the 
year, but are chiefly indebted for a mild 
climate to this frozen region, which 
cools and tempers the atmosphere of 
Mexico. Inconsiderable as the dis- 
tance of the Glaciers seems when ob- 
served from Mexico, it took me more 
than a day to reach on horseback a lit- 
tle plain, where I erected a tent, and 
made all the preparations for ascending 
the Popocatepet! the next day. [ found 
the whole south side of the Pico: free 
from ice, but on the north it reached far 
down. After a very disagreeable aight, 
during which, in spite of every precau- 
tion, I could not sleep for the frost aad 
cold, I set out before day-break on my 
journey, and took only one companion 
with me, leaving the rest of my people 
to watch my tent, horses, and muies. 

he beginning of our ascent wae not 
very steep, but very fatiguing, from our 

| always sinking in the soft sand 
Which the volcano had thrown out in 

W Arnenevm. Vol. 4. 


great quantities, so that at every step 
we shipped backwards. This very 
troublesome and tedious walk damped 
our hopes of success, though we very 
soon came to places, where the tem- 
pests had carried away the fine sand, 
and left behind the coarse only, so that 
we could tread firmer, and found great 
relief from the change, which continued 
still farther up, where the steep surface 
was covered with pieces of pumice stone, 
so that our steps did not sink in at all. 
In this manner we continued our jour 
ney for a considerable time, and arrived 
at an unavoidable and very dangerous 
place, where we had to walk over large 
pieces of rock, which lay loose in the 
sand, and detached by our weight, 
rolled down, bearing other fragments 
in their course, Our peril was immi- 
nent, and could only be averted» by 
getting quickly out of the way of the 
pieces o/ rock as they descended. The 
most dangerous and troublesome part of 
our journey was however already ac- 
complished, and the highest part of the 
Popocatepetl seemed to lie within our 
reach, when we were suddenly forced 
to return to the place whence we set oat 
at day-break, 

For some time there had appeared in 
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the atmosphere the well-known phe- 
nomenon of the White Vapour, which 
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following day, but the next morning, at 
day-break, the whole Pico was covered 


deprives the inhabitants of Mexico of with snow, and as it still continued to 


the beautiful prospect of Popocatepetl ; 
only, as | advanced nearer, it was again 
visible, and accompanied with the re- 
markable circumstance, that the vapours 
and the summit of the volcano formed 
a plain, upon which, from the place 
where I stood, though at a great dis- 
tance, the smallest cloud of the multitude 
which floated on the upper surface of 
this strange aérial sea, but did not sink 
down any lower, was perceptible. The 
little clouds which were very distant in 
opposite directions, on the east and 
west, advanced from both sides, though 
there was not a breath of wind, to the 
summit of the volcano. Their course 
was slow, but they at last reached the 
Pico; and now presented a scene un- 
paralleled in its kind. There arose a 
real battle between the clouds, which 
came from the east and west, to the top 
of the volcano, and which arriving at 
the summit of the Pico did not mix for 
a long time, but offered the extraordinary 
appearance, as if they wanted to drive 
their opponents from the space; for 
sometimes they rose over each other, 
then crossways through each other, till 
at last, in masses continually increasing, 
they united and sent forth repeated claps 
of thunder and flashes of lightning. I 
stood, as it were rooted to the spot, 
gazing with admiration and delight on 
this sublime phenomenon, but as the 
masses of clouds became larger and 
thicker, so that they wholly enveloped 
me and my companion, and the thunder 
and lightning increased, I thought it 
advisable not to remain any longer. At 
first I was obliged to pick my way back 
through the loose pieces of rocks with 
great caution ; but as soon as I reached 
the sand, I made great leaps, flying 
sometimes with a whole bed of sand 
a long way down, and in this manner 
descended, in a few moments, the Pico, 
which it had cost me so much trouble 
to mount. My safe arrival at the 
bottom gave great joy to my people, 
whom I had left behind, and who had 
been greatly alarmed for my safety 
during the thunder-storm. I intended 
to ascend the volcano again on the 


snow on the third day, I struck my 
tent, and returned to Mexico. 

A short time after this journey I 
visited the eastern group of mountains, 
which is covered far and wide with snow 
and ice. As this way is much shorter 
and more convenient than that to 
Popocatepetl, I thought I should be 
able to accomplish the whole (setting 
out from the nearest place,) in one day; 
but here, too, unexpected obstacles oc- 
curred, which obliged me to seek a re- 
treat for the night in a rocky cave, sur- 
rounded with a thick wood. At day. 
break I scrambled up to a rather slopin 
frozen plain, where I found forty Mex- 
icans- employed in breaking pieces of 
ice, each about a hundred weight: 
these were laden upon asses, and carried 
to Mexico, to be deposited in the re- 
servoirs, where, of course, much less 
arrives than is loaded upen the moun- 
tains, because the ice thaws the whole 
way, notwithstanding the precaution 
which is observed to convey it over the 
warm plains only by night. 

In New Spain there are many high 
mountains, which retain the falleasnow 
for some days, weeks, or months ; from 
which also ice or snow is collected and 
preserved in ice-cellars for domestic use, 
One of these, a very remarkable moun- 
tain, which [have also visited, is the 
Volcano of Colima, where ice and snow 
are generally found for nine months 
together. 

However grateful the inhabitants of 
New Spain are for the ice which Provi- 
dence so kindly gives them ; the inhabi- 
tants of the North of Germany must be 
equally thankful that they have not such 
a Popocatepetl or Pico of Orizaba. 
Had they such a mountain, the mass of 
ice would descend much lower than 10 
Mexico. You, my friends, would be 
obliged to go clad in furs in the middle 
of summer ; your fruits would seldom 
or never ripen, and in the pavilion upoa 
your beautiful Jungternstieg (ladies 
walk) in Hamburg, nobody would ever 
think of calling for ice creams. 

[remain your's, &c. 
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From the Literary Gazette, Aug. 1818. 
DICTIONNAIRE INFERNAL ! 


PAR J. A. 8. COLLIN DE PLANCY. 


COLLIN informs us, that be- We doubt whether the Free-masons 
@ fore he began to compile his will feel much obliged to M. Collin for 
Infernal Dictionary, he attentively having introduced them into his Infernal 
read fifleen thousand volumes, the Dictionary. It is true he attributes to 
authors of which have exercised their them the very best motives, of remind- 
genius in writing on demons, spirits, ing man of his duty towards God, his 
ntoms, spectres, ghosts, demoniacs, sovereign, and the laws of his country. 
magicians, sylphs, gnomes, &c. 
We cannot blame him for having thing infernal in that? 
devoted one article to Love, of allde- The following little history wih cer- 
mons the most subtle, perfidious, and tainly prove a warning to all profane 
cruel. ‘T'wo or three thousand poets jesters :— 








have endeavoured, since the creation, pare de la Touche, the author 


to unfold his artifices; but none of of Iphygenie en Tauride, visited a 
them, we believe, mention the use of Necromancer, merely with the inten- 
certain flies which apothecaries vend tion of turning him ioto ridicule. He 
fora very different purpose. On this accompanied a distinguished Princess, 
subject, M. Collin relates the following who he undertook to cure of all faith 
anecdote :— in magic, both black and white. But 

A gentleman of Lyons had the mis- the imposing ceremony of the operations, 
fortune to marry a lady by whom he the silence of the spectators, the awe 
was not beloved. After having vainly and terror with which some were seiz- 
endeavoured to win her affections by ed, atlength began to make an impres- 
all the fine phrases and little attentions sion on him. At that moment bis atten- 
recommended by Ovid and Gentil Ber- tion was riveted by observing the 
nard, he had recourse to a sorcerer, Conjuror run several pins into the 
who assured him that if he could prevail bosom of a young girl. ‘ You seem 
on his cruel wife to swallow a dozen very anxious,” surd the girl, “ to know 
cantharides in a glass of Spanish wine, what we are abouthere. Well! since 
be would be perfectly happy. The you are so curious, know that you shall 
lady swallowed the potion, and died die in three days.” These words pro- 
on the following day. ‘ Well,” said duced such an effect on the ex-jesuit, 
the Sorcerer, “did I not promise that that he was seized with a fit of melan- 


; you should be happy? You are a choly, and actually died-at the expira- 


widower !”” tion of the three days, 





JOHNSON’S JOURNEY OVERLAND FROM INDIA. 
From the Literary Gazette, August 1818, 


OLONEL Johnson and his party, the dust of your Majesty’s feet, and this 
of whose journey we have already day forms a new beginning of their 
spoken,* left Ispahan on the 21st of lives; they look on all their past days 
May,(1817) and travelled by Kaushoon as nothing, and glory in the honour 
and Koom to Teheran. conferred on them by Your Majesty, 
‘ On being presented to his Majesty, King of Kings.” 
re J. thinks the ‘address of the Perhaps Father of kings would be a 
harge qd’ affaires rather too submissive more applicable title, for it is generally 
” degrading. It was as follows: agreed that his Majesty +has sixty boys 
These Gentlemen, King of Kings, and sixty girls living, and about the 


have all their lives beea anxious totouch same number . Twelve of his 
See Atheneum, Vol. 4, p. 79. 
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But then, it will be asked, Is there any 
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daughters are already married, and 
twenty-five of his sons are governors of 
the principal provinces and cities of the 
empire !—The tenth, AllyShahMeerza, 
who is twenty-six years old, hasalready 
aprogeny. The present monarch is 
about 45, and hasreigned twenty years. 

On their way from Teheran to the 
Russian frontier, many things occurred 
worthy ofobservation. Near Casween 
they saw the Semeed, or flowing silver 
willow, in full blow, the smell of which 
is held by the natives to have the ef- 
fect of greatly increasing the passions 
of females, and on this account men 
of character are careful to preserve 
their wives and daughters from its in- 
fluence. 

It is lamentable to think that the Poet 
of Lalla Rookh was unacquainted with 
the virtues of a plant so admirably 
calculated to have adorned his song, 
and that Colonel J. should have hadso 
little patriotism as not to import a few 
seeds of the Zenzeed. Any of our 
Horticultural Societies would have re- 
ceived the phenomenon with delight, 
and not one Adam among all our gar- 
deners would have misdonbted his Eve 
one jot the more for snuffing the fra- 
grance of its blossoms. But the Colonel 
only tells us what like the shrub. is, and 
then sets himself like a military philoso- 
pher to account for its effects. 

“ The smell of the flower seemed not 
unlike that of ripe fruit kept in a store- 
room, sweet and mellow, having withal, 
when near at hand, a soft scent like that 
ofthe henna. The fruit of the tree is 
like the bear, or olive of India; it is 
full of farina, and in the midst there is 
ahard stone, resembling that of the 
date.—The trees havea profusion of 
scarlet blossoms: and their «leaves of a 
silvery white hue; the flowers grow in 
small bunches like the lilac, of a ver- 
milion colour within, and silvery white 
on the outside. It blossoms in June, 
and. therefore exhales its potent fra- 
grance rather later than the other flower- 
ing shrubs. At this season the Persian 
ladies are particularly induced. to seek 
the refreshing shade of the garden 
trees, where they freely indulge their 
taste for ripe fruits, which ao doubt tend 
to. give a livelier circulation tothe blood. 
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and a more: joyous flow to the spirits, 
Hence, and. in. consequence of the state 
of luxurious seclusion and tranquillity 
in which they live, they may become 
more than usually susceptible of the 
tender passion ; and as summer has 
ever been hailed as the peculiar season 
of love, they may have ascribed to this 
blossom, which blooms when other flow- 
ers have faded, an exclusive and fanciful 
COMM, 48k ee Lee 

An extraordinary phenomenon, bet- 
ter attested than the effects of the Zen- 
zeed odours, was witnessed by the trav- 
ellers a little more towards the northern 
border of Persia. It isso curious that 
we Cannot resist its claim to transcrip- 
tion, 

“Towards six in the morning, a very 
cold wind had set in from the NW, 
occasioning fogs in particular~ places 
along the valleys, rising only a few yards 
above the wet ground, on account of 
the cold air, which condensed them. 
On coming to a height which overlook- 
ed those vapours, we saw one of them 
in what appeared a deep chasm or 
valley before us, into which the road 
led. Beyond the valley we observed 
above the fog the tops of high moun- 
tains, crowded with rocky precipices, 
which seemed at no great distance, and 
therefore proportionably steep. We 
were aware that we had a kotul or pass 
to go over, and had been told that 
Aukhund was at the top of it, on the 
other side. As we were still, by our 
reckoning, ten miles from that place, 
we dreaded the labour of crossing from 
the chasm below such a precipitousand 
extensive chain of mountains, On de- 
scending slowly towards the fog, I per- 
ceived a dark object in it which resem- 
bled a distant village; but as we 
advanced, it soon changed its aspect, 
and assumed that of a Jong avenue of 
trees, which seemed to. open. out as we 
approached. My friend and I were | 
both expressiag our surprise at finding 
an avenue of fine trees on a desert 
where we did not expect to see a village, 
and on which we had hitherto. pro 
ceeded for miles without observing 4PY 
trees, when in a few. minutes we fous 
that the view had been: illusory, 2”4 
that the vearest objects, in what 4 
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seemed the avenue, had the appearance 
of camels with light burdens, on one 
of which we remarked a man mounted, 


Afierwards, as they cleared the fog, 
they proved, as we now thought, to be 
mules laden with bags of grain, and 
men and boys walking with them, We 

on through the fog, which was 
very thick, and for a time lost the high 
road. The wind soon blew off the 
vapour, and the sun shone very bright, 
when to our astonishment this fancied 
range of mountains was found to be 
only a bank before us of forty or fifty 
feet high, over which the road proceed- 
ed. We at first concluded that the 
lofty ridge of mountains we had observ- 
ed from the eminence was intercepted 
from view ; but no such range existed 
within twenty miles of us. ‘The bank 
vas crowned with rocky masses, which, 
seen through the fog, had occasioned 
these successive illusions, This series 
of fallacious appearances produced an 
indescribable effect on the mind, and 
might, to an oriental fancy, have suggest- 
ed the idea of magic. 

The perfect reality of these delusions, 
like calenture or mirage, is indeed in- 
comprehensible, ‘They might furnish 
argument for a Berkeleian controversy, 
or teach us to exclaim with Banquo, 


Sketches of English, Manners. 


sophy of his compeer 


met the Russian Embassy. 
ception and entertainment they met with 
was of the warmest and :most hospitable 
kind. General Yermeloff treated|them 
like dear friends, and on the night pre- 
vious to their departure devoted the 
eater part of the night to the kind. 
siness of writing, while they suppos- 
ed it was for his 
large bundle of recommendatory letters, 
addressed to those in command of all 
the principal places and towns in Russia 
through which they were te pass, from 
post on the frontier of Persia, 
to Warsaw in Poland. 


ba 


the first 


. 
The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 
‘And these are of them : 


Or rather diving into the deeper phile- 
Macbeth, 


> 


And nothing is but is not. 


Near Shaingulabad, our countrymen 
The re- 


nal concerns, a 


Before proceeding in Georgia, how~- 


ever,and copying the very interestingde- 
tails of a visit to the residence of the late 
gallantPlatoff, we may state that Persia, 
like Turkey, seems full of disunion, Its 
population is rapidly declining, as the 
deserted villages and faded splendour of 
towns and cities too plainly indicate. 








From the Literary Gazette, Aug. 1818. 


THE HERMIT IN LONDON, 


OR 
SKETCHES OF ENGLISH MANNERS. 


“A hundred smart in Timon and in Balaam : 
The fewer still you name, you wound the more ; 
Bond is but one, bat Harpax halfia score.” —Pope. 


On introducing the Hermit in London to the public, 
we stated that these characteristic sketches of 
manners were general, and inapplicable to indi- 
viduals. We repeat this assurance, for which we 
pledge the reputation of the Literary Gazette, and 
most solemnly say, in answer to the many strange 
communications we have received on the subject, 
that it dees not consist with the Editor's knowl- 
edge that one of the fictitious names in any of these 
®ssays can justly be fastened upon a real person. 
Atthe same time it is impossible not to observe 
that the better drawn the pictures are, they are 
the more likely to be thought portraits. 


No, V. 
| TATTERSAL 'S, 
“ & Wishthe Derby wasat—” ‘Why 


so hasty, my dear Lord?” cried [, 


stopping lord Kaglemount as he swung 
“ Ha! is it 
you?” said, he ; “ you (with vast em- 
phasis on the word, and ina strain of 
aigre-doux) are never out of temper. 


out of Tattersal’s yard. 


473 


But to be persuaded out of one’s opin- 


ion—to act against one’s judgment, anc 
sum of 
money is enough, I think, (shrugging 
up his shoulders,and fixing his eyes on a 
tall thin young man near him) to make 
any parson swear.” ‘1 am truly sorry,” 
replied I, ‘for your Lordship’s mis- 


then to be done out of a 


fortune ; but how did it happen ?’ 


“ Oh ! d—n sorrow,” said he hasti- 
ly, “ grieving, my dear Sir, is folly, 
and as for pity, I hate the very name of 
it. There is no such thing as genuine 
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pity; it is contempt that is so miscalled : 
just asa fellow passes you by, if you 
are thrown from your horse in hunting, 
with ‘ My good Sir, I am really sorry 
to see you down! are you hurt can I 
help you ?’ and off he scampers, a broad 
grin on his countenance, or his tongue 
tucked in his cheek ; or, asa bolder 
blackguard dismounts, comes up to you 
with his pawing and prancing steed 
hung by the bridle on his arm, bursts 
out a laughing, but helps you to rise, a 
rib stove in, ora collar-bone broken, 
and says,‘ My dear Sir, pardon my 
d—d nonsense ; nature is so perverse ; 
I never could (stifling a roar, ‘and red 
inthe face with rude mirth) I never 
could, in all my life, help laughing at an 
accident ; but are you really much hurt ? 
my servant shall catch your horse for 
you ; [ amtruly grieved at your mis- 
fortune ;’ and off he flies, comes up 
with some break-neck riderof a friend, 
with whom he enjoys the joke, and 
would just laugh in the same way at 
him in a similar situation, and then tells 
all the Melton men what a bad rider 
you are. Is this true sorrow ? is this 
genuine pity? No, and bed—d to it: 
it is malice, hatred, and all uncharitable- 
ness ; it isany thing but sympathy or 
Christian charity ; it is (I believe, for I 
never trouble the Bible) the Pharisee 
and the Publican—the fellow who 
thanks his stars that he is not like that 
poor sinner.” 

‘TI did not know that your Lordship 
knew so much of holy writ,’ observed I, 
as I saw him get ease from thus venting 
his rage, and triumph in his happy quo- 
tation and in his great knowledge of the 
scripture. He now shook me by the 
hand,and parted with, “Thank you, my 
dear fellow, but never, d’ye see, pity 
me. I have been fooled out of my 
money, and that’s all. Sam, give me 
my horse ;” and off he cantered. 

On a moment’s reflection, I began to 
perceive that his Lordship was not alto- 
gether so wrong in his strictures on the 
human heart, How many who seem to 
pity—who wear grief upon their tongue 
for our misfortunes, bear triumph in 
their heart! How many are there, whose 
pity is a mockery—whose sympathy is 
an empty sound ! 
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But I now turned my eyes to the tal! 
thin young wat He was a Dandy—a 
complete Dandy ; and, as every one in 
high life knows what a Dandy is, I shalj 
not further describe him. He was 
counting a parcel of bank notes, and 
cramming them ‘into a small morocco 
pocket book ; the transparency of the 
notes discovered to me that they were 
fifties and hundreds, and the bundle 
seemed rather voluminous. His face 
was, naturally, the silliest I ever saw ; 
yet it had a dash of low cunning in it. 
I saw him wink at an elderly Baronet 
who was standing in the crowd, and 
keeping up the price of a friend’s horses 
which were for sale ; and they exchang- 
ed a sly look which said, “ We have 
properly done the Peer.” 

As I never was a turfman, and am 

only a spectator of what our Dandies 
and Ruffians do, I should never 
have got at the bottom of all this with- 
out the explanation which I obtained 
from ‘Tom Maberly, an old college ac- 
quaintance, who was at Tattersal’s sel- 
ling off his hounds, and whom I per- 
ceived in a roar of laughter at Captain 
Lavender, an Exquisite of the Guards, 
not long emerged from Eton, dressed 
as if he came out of a bandbox, and 
storming like a madman at being sad- 
died (ashe termed it) with a lot of 
horses which he never meant to pur- 
chase, but which he was hoaxed into 
bidding for,and which were knocked 
down to him at an enormous price. 
Tom (here was pity again) modestly 
offered the Exquisite half what he had 
just paid for the horses ; saying, _Upoo 
my soul, I am sorry for your being ta- 
ken in; but it can’t be helped ; a man 
must pay for experience ; and, if you 
will dabble on the turf, and with turf- 
men, you must be more on your guard. 

Isaw that Lord Eaglemount was not 
so much out in his bad opinion of the 
world. But let me explain these two 
transactions. 

Tom told me that the young Ruffian 
(not the bruiser, but. a gentleman) ia 
conjunction with another honest friend 
(the Baronet) had practised what they 
technically termed a throwover. The 
one advised the Peer,motived by superior 
information, to lay his money in Oppo 
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ition to his own judgment, and the plunder, what can be ex from the 
jatter was to go halves in the bet. The lower orders? With such examples, can 
bet was lost to the tall thin young man, we wonder at fraudulent bankruptcies, 
who was in reality a confederate ofthe at swindling tricks, oreven at open rob- 
other ; the half seemingly lost by the bery in the inferior ranks of life? or 
Baronet was returned to him, and the may we not suspect that honour, which 
two friends divided thespoil. “ Is it pos- is but the refinement of honesty, as de- 
siblethat Gentlemenshould practise such licacy of sentiment and discriminative 


vile tricks ¢” exclaimed I; ‘Oh ! yes,’ 
gidTom, ‘ these things are common.’ 
The case of Captain Lavender was 
asfollows. Mr. Squander had, in three 
vinters in London, got through a very 
fne property ; he was overwhelmed 
with annuitants, book, bill and bond 
obligations ; and it was very doubtful 
whether the sale of his estates would 
cover all his debts—the more _particu- 
rly as he was to give a preference to 
hisdebts of honour (namely, the money 
which he owed at play, and some part 
of which he had been defrauded of by 
titled and fashionable gamblers) leaving 
the necessitous workman, the industri- 
ous tradesman, and his unpaid servants, 
todo the best they could. ‘T’hus cir- 
cumstanced, it was agreed that he 
should migrate to France, and make a 
rapid sale of his stud betore the storm 
broke upon his head, and before a sei- 
ture of his horses and carriages took 
place. His friends agreed to attend 
the sale for him, and Tom Maber- 
ly was to give his aid; Mr. Squander 
prevailed upon young Lavender to keep 
up the prices of his horses, in which he 
was assisted by a buck Parson and the 
stud groom, who took good eare not to 
buyin. The two green-horns consid- 
eredit as understood that the horses 
were to be bought in at a certain price, 
and that the money, which they were 
nominally to give, was to be returned. 
But, when they found that they had ac- 
tually bought these horses at prices so 
Wuch above their value, and that Mr. 
Squander had already crossed the wa- 


equity is but the educated child of pro- 
bity, has deserted the higher classes, and 
has quitted the ge palace to sojoura 
and to pine in the straw-covered and 
wretched cabin. Then indeed may we 


say with the poet, that 
“ Honesty is a ragged virtue,’’ 


and that Boileau, so just in all bis other 
conclusions, is mistaken in saying that, 
“ Dans le monde il ne’st rien beau que 
Pequité,” &c. 

But let us turn away from so unpleas- 
ant and humiliating a picture, to take a 
general view of the busy scene at ‘Tat- 
tersal’s, where Peers and other movers 
in high life, descend to be quite men of 
business, at times—where such a large 
portion of rank and of fashion is occa- 
sionally assembled—and where [ was 
drawn, neither asa dealer, nor for a 
lounge, but merely to meet a friend, 
who went to purchase a young ruined 
rake’s fine set of carriage horses, and 
from whom I wanted to get a couple of 
franks for the Dowager Lady Mac Tab. 

A masquerade could scarcely exhib- 
it more motley groups than the attend- 
ants of this place of fashionable resort. 
There were Peers, Baronets, Members 
of Parliament, ‘Turf-gentlemen and 
Turf-servants, Jockies, Grooms, Horse- 
dealers, Gamblers and Spies. There 
you might see the oldest and some of 
the best blood in England, disguised 
like coachmen, or like the whippers-in 
of a pack of hounds: there, master 
and man consulting about the purchase 
or the sale of a horse :—in one place a 





\et—a circumstance which he had not person of rank taking advice of a 
made known to them, they became fu- horse-jockey or a dealer, on the sub- 
nous. It was too late, however, their ject of some match or race ; in anoth- 
money was paid down, and the amount er, a fat grazier or a fleshy butcher, 
was secretly sent over to France. apiug the gentleman, in new boots, &ec. 
_Uhave no terms of contempt suffi- and come in order to pick up a bar- 
Gently strong to reprobate such con- gain ;—one corner displayed the anx- 
Cuct. If gentlemen can league togeth- ious disappointed countenance of a 
*r for the purposes of dishonesty and of seller; the opposite one discovered the 
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elate, yet'pethaps more completely gul- 
led, buyer, who was paying cent per 
cent for fashion, or half as much again 
for a pedigreed horse as he was worth, 
and whose igree was, probably, 
made out only by the horse-dealer. 
Jn the centre of the crowd, stood 
idlers, loungers, gentlemen who had 
nothing to do but to attend sales with- 
out purchasing, and to promenade the 
parks without knowing or being known 
to any one. These were discernible 
by the apathy of their unmoved fea- 
tures. A little aside stood some par- 
liamentary characters, talking of the 
last night’s debates. There two pup- 
pies were conversing about their mis- 
tresses. Just by the entrance was a 
band of gaudy Ruffians, canvassing 
the merits of Smolensko ; and without 
stood a knot of Exquisites, praising 
the beauties of Lady Mary. Near 
the Knight of the Hammer were half a 
dozen Dragoons and some Life- 
guardsmen, dressed half en bourgeois 
half a da militaire, with a crooked 
Gambler and a buck Clergyman ; 
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whilst Lord Wronghead was posted in 
the middle with his coachman at his 
elbow, nudging him occasionally, in 
order to direct him ‘how to bid for a 


pair of curricle horses. Sotme ‘well. 
dressed pickpockets, eagerly on the 
look-out, and a parcel of led horses 
and servants, not to forget the dealer jn 
puffs, completed the assemblage. 
Others may take pleasure in such a 
scene—others may call it killing an 
hour to sojourn there during that pe- 
riod ona sale-day ;* but, I confess, 
that this lounge has no charms for me : 
the price of horse-flesh does not exaetly 
interest me as much as the price of 
provisions with relative considerations 
for the benefit of the poor ; and I feel 
on this subject somewhat similar to 
that polished and accomplished noble- 
man, who, the day after he had been 
present at a fox-chase, being solicited 
to go out again, coolly asked, “ if gen- 
tlemen ever went out hunting a second 
time ?” THE HERMIT IN LONDON. 


* Every Monday. 











From the New Monthly Magazine, September 1818, 


NUGA LITERARLA. 
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Genius, 

G* IUS appears to be a gift, which, 

to its possessor, is rather reputable 
than satisfactory. It is as accountable 
as certain, that fancy heightens sen- 
sibility, sensibility strengthens passion, 
and passion makes people humourists. 
Poets seem to have fame in lieu of most 
temporal advantages ; they are toolittle 
formed for the business of the world to 
be respected, and too often feared and 
envied to be loved. 

It is frequently at. the expense of hap- 
piness that the extraordinary success 
due to sublime talents is obtained : 
nature exhausted by the magnificent 
present cf genius, often refuses to great 
men the qualities which might render 
them happy. How cruel is it then to 

nt with so much difficulty, or so 
invidiously to deny them that glory 
which is perhaps the only enjoyment 
they are capable of tasting. 


Comparison. 

An author, who, in the préfage of his 
work, endeavours to deprecate the seve- 
rity of criticism, by imploring the mercy 
of his readers, may not inaptly becom- 
pared to the soldier, who cries “‘ quarter’ 
on coming into the field. 

On Joking. 

There are many persons who had 
rather receive a serious injury, than be 
the object of a joke. A characteristic 
bon-mot, is a kind of oral carricature, 
copies of which are multiplied by every 
tongue that utters it; and it is much less 
injurious, or mortifying to be the objec! 
of a satirical poem,which is seldom read 
more than once, and is often thought of 
no more, than to be hitched into 4 sal- 
castic couplet, or condensed into a sting- 
ing epithet, which may be equally tre2- 
sured up by good humour, or ill-nature, 
for the different purposes of mirth, of 
resentment. Fun is a high horse, which 
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while it curvets and prances to frighten 
the timorous, sometimes unintentionally 
throws its rider into the dirt. 
‘Religion, 
with its different sects, may be said to 
resemble a well drawn portrait ; let 
the number of persons looking at it be 
ever so great, every one fancies that its 
eyes and its benignant smile are directed 
towards himself. 
Comparison. 

To be in the society of men of genius 
without deriving instruction,is almost as 
impossible, as to pass through an orange 
grove without imbibing its perfume ? 

Superstition of the Spaniards, 

In the “ Bibliotheque Royale,” at 
Paris, there are two folio volumes, the 
Academy of History, which treat of 
nothing but the origin of the Spanish 
and Portuguese name for the glow- 
worm; dedicated to God the Father, 
God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost; 
toeach of whom there is a separate 
dedication ! 


Poets and Painters dungerous to dis- 
oblige. 

It is dangerous to disoblige either a 
great poet, or painter. Virgil in his 
second book of the Georgics, had be- 
stowed very high eulogiums on the fer- 
tile territory of Nole in Campania ; but 
the inhabitants of that city,not choosing 
to allow their waters to rua through 
his lands, he erased Nole, and put Ora 
in its place, Dante also placed his 
master Brunetto who had offended him 
in his * Toferno”—sueh is the vengeance 
of poets! Michael Angelo constituted 
the Pope’s master of the ceremonies 
Biggio, anu imperative personage in Hell, 
in his picture “the last Judgment !” 
Such is ihe vengeance of painters ! - 

Habit. 

Habit is thestrongest governing prin- 
ciple of our actions; no theory is 
equal to practive. An actor who has 
been accustomed to perform the part of 
dying heroes on the stage, - will expire 
himself with more dignity than the 
bravest man in common life. The 
famous actress, Mrs. Oldfield, in her 
last moments, ordered her maid to paint 
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her face that she might not shock the 
spectators, : | 
Mr. Southey in hisOmniana has the 
following whimsical anecdote on the 
force of habit. An Emir had bought 
a left eye ofa glass eye maker,supposing 
that he would be able to see with it. 


‘That man begged him to give it_a little 


time ; he could notexpect that it would 
see all at once, as well as the right eye, 
which had been for so many years in 
the habit of it!—Custom, says some- 
body, isa great thing, I say it is every 


thing. 
Milton and Tasso. 


The masterpieces of these great poets 
are Paradise Lost and Jerusalem Deliv- 
ered ; and it is somewhat remarka- 
ble that their su ent productions 
should exhibit an equal deficiency of 
genius; as the Jerusalem Conquered of 
the Italians, is no more to be com 
to the Jerusalem Delivered, than the 
Paradise Regained of the British Bard 
is to his Paradise Lost. ° Lord Orford 
has somewhere observed that men of 
genius, at certain periods of their lives, 
seem to be in flower; surely then, the 
two poems above mentioned may not 
unaptly be compared to the blossoms of 
the American Aloe, which is supposed 
to put forth but once in a century ! 


Etymology of the word Cocoa, 


Coco is the Portuguese word for a 
bug-bear ; it was applied to the fruit, 
from the resembiauce of an ugly face, 
which may be traced at the stalk end. 


Coincidence between Lord Byron and 
, W aller, 

Lord Byron in his English Bards,in 
allusion to the death of H. Kirke White, 
by too intense application to study, 
says :-— 

So the struck eagle, stretched upon the plain, 
No more thro’ rolling clouds to soer again, 


Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart, 
And winged the shaft that quivered in his heart. 


Waller bas a similar thought in some 
verses to alady on singing a song he 
had written. 


* That eagle's fate and mine are one, 
Which on. the shoft that made him die, 

Pspied a feather of his own, 
Whrrewfth he wont to fly v0 ltighs” 
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Origin of the term Gazette. 
Renaudt, a physician, first published, 
at Paris, a Gazette; so called from 
gazetto, asmall coin paid in Italy for 
the reading of manuscript news, ‘The 
term news is ingeniously accounted for 
in an old epigram :-— 
The word explains itself without the Muse ; 
And the four letters tell from whence come News ; 


From North, East, West, South—the solution’s made 
Each quarter gives accounts of war and trade. 


Difference between self love, and love 
of self. 

There is a vast difference between 
self love and leve of self. ‘The first is 
vanity or selfishness, so called in a 
mean sense of the expression—the 
latter, that natural instinct implanted in 
all creatures, named self-preservation ; 
a person, though under the strongest 
sense of this latter, may yet be capable 





of setting it at naught, for the sake of 
love, or friendship, virtue, or honour ; 
but those who are under the dominion 
of the former, are rendered absolutely 
incapable of any one manly, generous, 
or disinterested idea or action. 


Goodness of heart, generally an attend- 
ant upon genius, 

Scaliger says, that the love of poetry 
is never joined to a feeble and disin- 
genuous mind, but indicates goodness 
of heart as well as talents. Which 
probably gave rise to the following ob- 
servation in Ben Jonson’s dedication to 
Volpone ; “If men will impartially, 
and not asquifit, look towards the 
offices and functions of a poet, they 
will easy conclude to themselves the 
impossibility of any man’s being a 
great poet, without first being a good 
man.” 








DR. CLARKE ABEL’S NARRATIVE. 


From the Literary Gazette, Sept. 1818, 


NARRATIVE OF 4 JOURNEY IN THE INTERIOR OF CHINA, IN 1816, &c. BY CLARKE BEI 
London, Aug. 1818. 


_J AVING in our last condensed 
the occurrences and observations 
of the journey through China, in this 
publication we shall at once transport 
our readers to Manilla on their return 
homeward. Here the Mulatto ladies 
are much addicted to smoking immense 
cigars, seven or eight inches long, and 
an inch and a half in diameter. These 
rolls, thqugh they fill their mouths, are 
seldom out of them ; and when they 
are fully lighted, and pouring forth vol- 
umes of smoke, their fair, or rather dark, 
smokers, resemble walking chimnies. 

“ The manufacture of cigars affords 
employment to a great number of na- 
tive women, and exhibits to the stran- 
ger an interesting example of local cus- 
toms. Itis carried on in a spacious 
gallery of a square form. Upwards of 
two thousand females of all ages are 
seated at low tables, at which they make 
cigars by rolling the leaves of the tobac- 
co plant on each other. ‘The most 
scrupulous precaution is taken to pre- 
vent their smuggling it in any form. 
Superintendants walk round the table 
and collect the cigars as they are made, 


and examine the persons of the workers 
at the close of their labours. Thirty 
women, for the most part elderly, and 
thought particularly trust-worthy, seat 
themselves, excepting one, round a cir- 
cular landing-place, without the en- 
trance to the gallery. One only stands 
at the door of the gallery with a rattan 
in her hand, and allows thirty girls to 
enter, counting them offas they come 1n. 
When the thirty have passed, they go 
to their respective examiners, and hav- 
ing freed their long black hair, hold it 
in their hands at arm’s length ; and then 
shake their handkerchiefs, and loosen 
the other parts of their dress, and suffer 
the examiners to pass their hands over 
their bodies, to ascertain if any tobacco 
be concealed close to their persons. In 
this manner successive parties are search- 
ed, till all the girls have undergone the 
examination. ‘Theexaminers then rise, 
and in the same way examine each oth- 
er, The government monopolizes the 
sale of tobacco.” 
The execution of criminals in_ this 
part of the world is peculiar and fright- 
ful :— A frame-work,furaished with 4 
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number of iron collars, at the height of 
the neck of a man of ordinary stature, 
when sitting, is placed in the most pub- 
lic square in the suburbs, having in its 
front a number of stools of variable ele- 
yation, like the music stools of this 
country, to raise or depress the culprit. 
When the unfortunate wretch is brought 
to the requisite height, the collar, al- 
ways much too small, is put round his 
neck,and by a screw behind is tightened 
with sudden violence. The execution 
usually takes place in the morning soon 
after sun-rise, but the bodies are not 
removed till sun-set.” 

As we have still a long and enter- 
taining extract to make from this vol- 
ume, we shall now finish our remarks 
with stating, that in its instructive ap- 

ndix it contains many papers of con- 
siderable interest, meteorological tables, 
Chinese edicts, and descriptions of a 
new genus and two new species of 
plants, ‘The plates are ably executed 
by Mr. Fielding from well-chosen sub- 
jects, and one of the most prominent of 
them a Portrait of the very rare Oranc- 
Outane, or Wild-Man, from Borneo, 
brought to this country by Mr. Abel, 
and of whose talents and exploits the 
following is that gentleman’s account :— 

“ From his heel to the crown of his 
head, he is two feet seven inches. 

The hair of the Orang-Outang is of 
a brownish red colour, and covers his 
back, his arms, legs, and outside of his 
hands and feet. On the back it is in 
some places six inches long, and on his 
arms five. Itis thinly scattered over 
the back of his hands and feet, and is 
very short. It is directed downwards 
on the back, upper arm, and legs, and 
upwards on the fore-atms. It is direct- 
ed from behind forwards on the head, 
and inwards on the iaside of the thighs. 
lhe face has no hair except on its sides, 
somewhat in the manner of whiskers, 
and a very thin beard. ‘The middle of 
the breast and belly, were naked on his 
ativalin England, but has since be- 
come hairy. ‘The shoulders, elbows, 
me _ have fewer hairs than other 

Ol the arms and legs, ‘The palms 
of the hands and feet pall at 

The prevailing colour of the ani- 
nal’s skin, when naked or seen through 
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the hair is a bluish grey. The eyelids 
and margin of the mouth are of a light 
copper-colour. The inside of his hands 
and feet are of a deep copper colour. 
Two copper-coloured stripes pass from 
the armpits down each side of the body 
as low as the navel. 

The head viewed in front is pear- 
shaped, expanding from the chin up- 
wards, the cranium being much the 
larger end. ‘The eyes are close togeth- 
er, of an oval form, and dark brown 
colour. ‘The eyelids are fringed with 
lashes, and the lower ones are saccular 
and wrinkled. The nose is confluent 
with the face, ex at the nostrils, 
which are but little elevated ; their open- 
ings are narrow and oblique. The 
mouth is very projecting, and of a 
roundish mammillary form. Its open- 
ing is large, but when closed is marked 
by little more than a narrow seain. 
The lips are very narrow, and scarcely 
perceptible when the mouth is shut. 
The chin projects less than the mouth ; 
below it, a pendulous membrane gives 
the appearance of a double chin, and 
swells out when the animal is angry or 
much pleased. Each of the jaws con- 
tains twelve teeth, namely, four incisive 
teeth, the two middle ones of the upper 
jaw being twice the width of the lateral ; 
two canine, and six double teeth. The 
ears are small, closely resemble the hu- 
man ear, and have their lower margins 


in the same line with the external angles . 


of the eyes. 

The chest is wide compared with 
the pelvis ; the belly is very protube- 
rant. ‘The arms are long in proportion 
to the height of the animal, their span 
measuring full four feet seven inchés 
and a half. The legs are short com- 
pared with the arms. 

The hands are long compared with 
their width, and with the human hand. 
The fingers are small and tapering: the 
thumb is very short, scarcely reaching 
the first joint of the fore-finger. All! the 
fingers have very perfect nails, of a 
blackish colour and oval form, and ex- 
actly terminating with the extremities 
of the fingers. ‘The feet aré long, re+ 
semble hands in the palms, and in hav- 
ing fingers rather than toes, but have 
heels resembling the human. The geeat 
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toes are very short, are set on at right 
angles to the feet close to the heel, and 
are entirely without nails. 

The Orang-Outang of Borneo is 
utterly incapable of walking in a_per- 
fectly erect posture. He betrays this 
in his whole exterior conformation, and 
never wilfully attempts to counteract its 
tendency. 

The Orang-Outang, on his arrival 
in Java from Batavia, was allowed to 
be at liberty till within a day or two of 
being put on board the Cesar to be 
conveyed to England ; and, whilst at 
large, made no attempt to escape ; but 
became violent when put into a large 
railed bamboo cage for the purpose of 
being conveyed from the island. 

On board ship an attempt being 
made to secure him by a chain tied to 
a strong staple, he instantly unfastened 
it, and ran off with the chain dragging 
behind ; but finding himself embarras- 
sed by its length, he coiled it once or 
twice, and threw it over his shoulder. 
This feat he often repeated, and when 
he found that it would not remain on 
his shoulder, he took it into his mouth. 

After several abortive attempts to 
secure him more effectually, he was al- 
lowed to wander freely about the ship, 
and soon became familiar with the sail- 
ors, and surpassed them in agility. 
They often chased him about the rig- 
ging, and gave him frequent opportuni- 
ties of displaying his adroitness in man- 
aging an escape. On first starting, he 
would endeavour to outstrip bis pursuers 
by mere speed, but when much pressed, 
elude them by seizing a loose rope, and 
swinging out of their reach, At other 
times he would patiently wait on the 
shrouds or at the mast-head till his pur- 
suers almost touched him, and then sud- 
denly lower himself to the deck by any 
rope that was near him, or bound along 
the main-stay from one mast to the oth- 
er, swinging by his hands, and moving 
them one over the other. The men 
would often shake the ropes by which 
he clung with so much vioience as to 
make me fear his falling, but I soon 
found that the power of his muscles 
could not be easily overcome. When 
in a playful humour, he would often 
Swing within arm’s length of his pursu- 
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er, and having struck him with his 
hand, throw himself from him. 

Whilst in Java, he lodged in a large 
tamarind-tree near my dwelling ; and 
formed a bed by intertwining the smalt 
branches and covering them with leaves, 
During the day, he would lie with his 
head projecting beyond his nest, watchin 
whoever might pass under, and when he 
saw any one with fruit, would descend 
to obtain a share of it. He always re- 
tired for the night at sun-set, or sooner 
if he had been well fed ; and rose with 
the sun, and visited those from whom 
he habitually received food. 

On board ship he commonly slept 
at the mast-head, after wrapping him- 
selfin a sail. In making his bed, he 
used the greatest pains to remove every 
thing ont of his way that might render 
the surface on which he intended to lie 
uneven; and having satisfied himself 
with this part of his arrangement, spread 
out the sail, and ying down upon it on 
his back, drew it over his body. Some- 
times I preoccupied his bed, and teased 
him by refusing to give itup. On 
these occasions he would endeavour to 
pull the sail from under me or to force 
me from it, and would not rest till I 
had resigned it. Ifit was large enough 
for both, he would quietly lie by my 
side. If all the sails happened to be set, 
he would hunt about for some other 
covering, and either steal one of the sat- 
lor’s jackets or shirts that happened to 
be drying, or empty a hamtnock of its 
blankets, Off the Cape of Good Hope 
he suffered much from a low tempera- 
ture, especially early in the morning, 
when he would descend from the mast, 
shuddering with cold,and running up to 
any one of his friends, climb into their 
arms, and clasping them closely, derive 
warmth from their persons, screaming 
violently at any attempt to remove him. 

His tood inJava was chiefly fruit, ¢ 
pecially mangostans, of which he was 
excessively fond. He also sucked eggs 
with voracity, and often employed hime 
self in seeking them. ©On_ board ship 
his diet was of no definite kind,* He 
aie readily of all kinds of aneat, and es- 
pecially raw meat; was very fond n 
bread, but always preferred fruits whee 
be could obtain them. 
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His beverage in Java was water ; on 
poard ship, it was as diversified as his 
food. He preferred coffee and tea, but 
would readily take wine, and exempli- 
fied his attachment to spirits by stealing 
the Captain’s brandy-bottle : since his 
arrival in London, he has preferred beer 
and milk to any thing else, but drinks 
wine and other liquors. 

In his attempts to obtain food, he af- 
forded us many opportunities of judg- 
ing of bis sagacity and disposition. He 
was always very impatient to seize it 
when held out to him, and became pas- 
sionate when it was not soon given up; 
and would chase a person all over the 
ship to obtain it, I seldom came on 
deck without sweetmeats or fruit in my 
pocket, and could never escape his vigi- 
lanteye. Sometimes I endeavoured to 
evade him by ascending to the mast- 
head, but was always overtaken or in- 
tercepted in my progress. When he 
came up with me on the shrouds, he 
would secure himself by one foot to the 
rattling, and confine my legs with the 
other, and one of bis hands, whilst he 
rifled my pockets. If he found it im- 
possible to overtake me, he would climb 
toa considerable height on the loose 
rigging, and then drop suddenly upon 
me. Or if, perceiving his intention, I 
attempted to descend, he would slide 
down a rope and meet me at the bottom 
of the shrouds. Sometimes I fastened 
an orange to the end of a rope, and low- 
ered it to the deck from the mast-head ; 
aud as soon as he attempted to seize it, 
drew it rapidly up. _ After being several 
times foiled in endeavouring to obtain 
it by direct means, he altered his plan. 
Appearing to care little about it, he 
would remove to some distance, and as- 
cend the rigging very leisurely for some 
time, and then by a sudden spring catch 
the rope which held it. If defeated 
again by my suddenly jerking the rope, 
he would at first seem quite in despair, 
relinquish his effort, and rush about the 
nggiog, screaming violently. But be 
would always return, and again seizing 
the rope, disregard the jerk, and allow 
it torun through his hand till within 
reach of the orange ; but if again foiled, 
would come to my side, and taking me 


by the arm, confine it, whilst he hauled 
the orange up. 


This animal neither practises the gri- 
mace and antics of other monkeys, nor 
s their perpetual proneness to 
mischief. Gravity approaching to mel- 
ancholy, and mildness, were sometimes 
strongly expressed in his countenance, 
and seem to be the characteristics of 
his disposition. When he first came 
amongst strangers, he would sit for 
hours with his hand upon his head, 
looking pensively at all around him ; 
or when much incemmoded by their 
examination, would hide himself be- 
neath any covering that was at hand. 
His mildness was evinced by his for- 
bearance under injuries, which were 
grievous before he was excited to re- 
venge ; but he always avoided those 
who often teased him. He soon be- 
came strongly attached to those who 
kindly used him. By their side he 
was fond of sitting ; and, getting as 
close as possible to their persons, 
would take their hands between his 
lips, and fly to them for protection. 
From the boatswain of the Alceste, 
who shared his meals witb him, and 
was his chief favourite, although he 
sometimes purloined the grog and the 
biscuit of bis benefactor, he learned to 
eat with a spoon ; and might be often 
seen sitting at his cabia-door enjoying 
his coffee, quite unembarrassed by 
those who observed him, and with a 
grotesque and sober air that seemed a 
burlesque on human nature. 

Next to the boatswain, T was per- 
haps his most intimate acquaintance. 
He would always -follow me to the 
mast-head, whither I often went for 
the sake of reading apart from the noise 
of the ship ; and having satisfied him- 
self that my pockets contained no eata- 
bles, would lie down by my side, and 
pulling a topsail entirely over bim, 
peep from it occasionally to watch my 
movements, 

His favourite amusement in Java 
was in swinging from the branches of 
trees, in passing from one tree to 
another, and in climbing over the roofs 
of houses ; on board, in hanging by 


bis arms from the ropes, and in romp- 


ing with the boys of the ship. He 
would entice them into play by strik- 
ing them with his hand as they passed, 
and bounding from them, but allowing 
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‘them to overtake him and engage in a 
mock scuffle, in which he used his 
hands, feet, and mouth. If any con- 
jecture could be formed from these 
frolics of his mode of attacking an ad- 
versary, it would appear to be his first 
object to throw him down, then to se- 
eure him with his hands and feet, and 
then wound him with his teeth. 

Of some small monkeys on board, 
from Java, he took little notice, whilst 
under the observation of the persons of 
the ship. Once indeed he attempted 
to throw a small cage, containing three 
of them, overboard ; because, proba- 
bly, he had seen them receive food, of 
which he could obtain no part. But 
although he held so little intercourse 
with them when under our inspection, 
I had reason to suspect that he was 
less indifferent to their society when 
free from our observation ; and was 
one day summoned to the top-gallant 
yard of the mizen-mast, to overlook 
him playing with a young male mon- 
key. Lying on his back, partially 
eovered with the sail, he for some time 
contemplated, with great gravity, the 
gambols of the monkey which bounded 
over him; but at length caught him 
by the tail, and tried to envelope him 
in his covering. ‘The monkey seemed 
to dislike the confinement, and breke 
from him, but again renewed its gam- 
bols, and although frequently caught 
always escaped. The intercourse how- 
ever did not seem to be that of equals, 
for the Orang-Outang never conde- 
scended to romp with the monkey as 
he did with the boys of the ship. Yet 
the monkeys had evidently a great pre- 
dilection for his company ; for when- 
ever they broke loose, they took their 
way to his resting-place, and were often 
seen lurking about it, or creeping 
elandestinely towards him. ‘There ap- 
peared to be no gradation in their inti- 
macy ; as they appeared as confidently 
familiar with him when first observed 
as at the close of their acquaintance. 

But although so gentle when not 
exceedingly irritated, the Orang-Ou- 
tang could be excited to violent rage, 
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which he expressed by opening his 
mouth, showing his teeth, selzing and 
biting those. who were near him, 
Sometimes indeed he seemed to be 
almost driven to desperation ; and on 
two or three occasions committed ap 
act, which, to a rational being, would 
have been called the threatening of sui- 
cide. If repeatedly refused an orange 


when he attempted to take it, he would . 


shriek violently and swing furiously 
about the ropes ; then return and en- 
deavour to obtain it ; if again: refused, 
he would roll for some time like an 
angry child upon the deck, uttering 
the most piercing screams ; and then 
suddenly starting up, rush furiously 
over the side of the ship, and disappear. 
On first witnessing this act, we thought 
that he had thrown himself into the 
sea; but on a search being made, 
found him concealed under the chains. 

I have seen him exhibit violent 
alarm on two occasions only, when he 
appeared to seek for safety in gaining 
as high an elevation as possible. On 
seeing eight large turtle brought on 
board, whilst the Caesar was off the 
Island of Ascension, he climbed with 
all possible speed to a higher part of 
the ship than he had ever before reach- 
ed; and looking down upon them, 
projected his long lips into the form of 
a hog’s snout, uttering at the same time 
a sound which might be described as 
between the croaking of a frog and the 
grunting of a pig. After some time he 
ventured to descend, but with great 
caution, peeping continually at the 
turtle, but could not be induced to ap- 
proach within many yardsof them. He 
ran to the same height and attered the 
same sounds on seeing some men bath- 
ing and splashing in the sea; and 
since his arrival in England, has shown 
nearly the same degree of fear at the 
sight of a live tortoise. 

Such were the actions of this anl- 
mal, as far as they fell under my notice 
during our voyage from Java; and 
they seem to include most of those 
which have been related of the Orang- 
Outang by other observers.” 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF CURRAN, 


BY CHARLES PHILLIPS, FSQ. 


THE AUTHOR'S INTRODUCTION To 
MR. CURRAN. 

HEN I was called to the bar, 

Mr. Curran was on the bench. 

Not only bagless but briefless, I was 
one day with many an associate taking 
the idle round of the hall of the Four 
Courts, when a common friend told 
me he was commissioned by the Master 
of the Rolls to invite me to dinner that 
day at the Priory, a little country villa 
about four miles from Dublin. ‘Those 
who recollect their first introduction to 
a really great man, may easily compre - 
hend my delight and my consternation. 
Hour after hour was counted as it 
passed, and, like a timid bride, I feared 
the one which was to make me happy. 
It came at last, the important five 
o'clock, the ne plus ultra of the guest 
who would not go dinnerless at Cur- 
ran’s, Never shall I forget my sensa- 
tions when T caught the first glimpse of 
the little man through the vista of his 
avenue. There he was, as a thousand 
times afterwards I saw him in a dress 
which you would imagine he had bor- 
rowed from his tipstaff—his hands in 
nis sides—his face almost parallel 
with the horizon—his under lip pro- 
‘ruded, and the impatient step and the 
eternal attitude only varied by the 
pause during which his eye glanced 
‘rom his guest to his watch, and from 
his watch reproachfully to his dining- 
foom—it was an invincible peculiarity 
—one second after five o’clock, and he 
would not wait for the Viceroy. The 
moment he perceived me, he took me 
by the hand, and said he would not 
have any one introduce me, and witha 
manner, which [ often thought was 
charmed, at once banished every ap~ 
prehension, and completely familiarized 
me atthe Priory, I had often seen 
Curran—often heard of birvs—often 
read him—but no man ever knew any 
thing about him who did not see him 
at his own table with the few whom he 
selected, He was a little convivial 
deity ! he soared in every region, and 


was at home in all—he touched eve 
thing, and seemed as if he had created 
it—he mastered the human heart with 
the same ease that he did his violin. 
You wept, and you laughed, and you 
wondered, and the wonderful creature 
who made you do all at will, never let 
it appear that he was more than your 
equal, and was quite willing, if you 
chose, to become your auditor. It is 
said of Swift, that his rule was to allow 
a minute’s pause after he had conclud- 
ed, and then, if no person took up the 
conversation, to recommence himself. 
Curran had no conversational rule 
whatever; he spoke from impulse, 
and he had the art so to draw you into 
a participation, that, though you felt an 
inferiority, it was quite a contented one. 
Indeed, nothing could exceed the ur- 
banity of his demeanour. At the time 
I speak of, he was turned of sixty, yet 
he was as playful asa child. The ex- 
tremes of youth and age were met in 
him ; he had the experience of the one 
and the simplicity of the other, At 
five o’clock we sat down to dinner; at 
three in the morning we arose from 
table, and certainly half the wish of 
the enthusiastic lover was at least con- 
ceded—* Time,” during that interval, 
was “ annihilated.” From that day 
till the day of his death I was his iati- 
mate and his associate. He had no 
party to which [ was not invited ; and 
party or no party, I was always wel- 
come, 
HIS CALL TO THE BAR. 

In the year 1775, with, as he said 
himself, no living possession but a 
pregnant wife, he was called to the bar 
of Ireland. ‘To that enlightened body, 
as at that day constituted, the “ future 
mea” of this country may be allowed 
to turn with an excuseable and, in 
some sort, a national satisfaction. 

The first fee of any consequence 
which he received was through Lord 
Kilwarden’s recommendation ; and his 
recital of the incident cannot be with- 
out its interest to the young profession- 
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al aspirant, whom a temporary neglect 
may have sunk into dejection. “ I 
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he was quite inimitable. There was 
no plan which: he did not detect—po 


then lived,” said he, “ upon Hog Hill ; web which he did not disentangle—anq 
my wife and children were the chief the unfortunate wretch who commenced 


furniture of my apartments ; and as to 
my reut, it stood pretty much the same 
chance of its liquidation with the na- 
tional debt. Mrs. Curran, however, 
was a barrister’s lady, and what she 
wanted in wealth, she was well deter- 
mined should be supplied by dignity. 
The landlady, on the other hand, had 
no other idea of any gradation except 
that of pounds, shillings, and pence. I 
walked out one morning to avoid the 
perpetual altercations on the subject ; 
with my mind, you may imagine, in 
no very enviable temperament. I fell 
into the gloom to which, from my in- 
fancy, I had been occasionally subject. 
I had a family for whom I had no 
dinner ; and a landlady for whom I 
had no rent. I had gone abroad in 
despondence—I returned home almost 
in desperation. When I opened the 
door of my study, where Lavater alone 
could have found a library, the first 
object which presented itself was an 
immense folio of a brief, twenty golden 
guineas wrapped up beside it, and the 
name of Old Bob Lyons marked upon 
the back of it. I paid my landlady— 
bought a good dinner—gave Bob Ly- 
ons a share of it—and that dinner was 
the date of my prosperity.” Such was 
his own exact account of his profes- 
sional advancement. 
HIS FORENSIC TALENTS. 

From this period he began rapidly 
to rise in professional estimation. 
There was no cause in the metropolis 
of any interestin which he was not con- 
cerned, nor was there a county in the 
provinces which, at some time or other 
he did not visit on a special retainer. It 
was an object almost with every one 
to pre-occupy so successful or so dan- 
gerous an advocate ; for, if he failed in 
inducing a jury to sympathize with his 


with all the confidence of pre-concerted 
perjury, never failed to retreat before 
him in all the confusion of exposure, 
Indeed, it was almost impossible for 
the guilty to offer a successful resistance. 
He argued—hecajoled—he ridiculed— 
he mimicked—he played off the various 
artillery of his talent upon the witness— 
he would affect earnestuess upon trifles, 
and levity upon subjects of the most 
serious. import, until at length he suc- 
ceeded in creating a security that was 
fatal, or a sulleaness that preduced al! 
the consequences of prevarication. No 
matter how uafair the topic, he never 
failed to avail himself of it ; acting upon 
the principle, that in law, as well as in 
war, every stratagem was admissible, If 
he was hard pressed, there was no pecu- 
liarity of person—uo singularity of name 
—no eccentricity of profession, at which 
he would not grasp,—trying to confound 
the self-possession of the witness in the, 
no matter how excited, ridicule of the 
audience. 
MILTON. 

There are many who may remembei 
his table dissertations upon Milton ; and 
I choose to call them dissertations, 
although delivered in conversation, be- 
cause they were literally committed to 
memory. It was very easy, in vulgar 
phrase, to draw on him for the criticism, 
and, to do him justice, he never refused 
acceptance. That criticism was cel- 
tainly a finished specimen at once of his 
want of taste and of his wonderful 
talents. He hated Milton like one of 
the inhabitants ofhis own pandemonui™. 
His choice of a subject, which had s0 
long perplexed the poet, he thought 
peculiarly injudicious. “ Ifthe theme 
was true,” he would say, “it ought not 
to be the topic of profane poetry ; and, 
if it was not true, it would be very 


client, he at all events left a picture of easy to have invented one more vo 
his adversary behind him, which sur- esting.” He would then run throug 


vived and embittered the advantages of the management of the po 


victory. Nor was his eloquence his 
Only weapon; at cross-examination, 
the most difficult and by far the most 
hazardous part of a barrister’s profession, 


em, ina strata 


of alternate ridicule and sublimity that 
was quite amazing. It was as Imposs 
ble to hear hisdisbelief that the Almighty 


could wage war upon his angels, 
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an aw(ul admiration ; as it was hisde- part, of a noble family myself, I felt no 


siption of primitive simplicity,without 
rae Adam and Eve he certainly 
treated with very little filial reverence. 


laugliter. 


LORD ERSKINE. 


We met at the table of an illustrious 
personage. The royal host, with much 
complimentary delicacy, directed the 


conversation to the profession of his 
celebrated visitors. 
eloquenty took the lead. He descant- 


ed, in terms which few other men could 


command, on the interesting duties of 


the bar, and the high honours to which 
jts suceess conducted. “ No man ia the 
land,” said he, “need be ashamed to 
belong to such a profession: for my 


d Erskine very 


degradation in practising it; it has 
added, not only tomy wealth, but to 
my dignity.” Curran wassilent ; which 
the host observing, called for bis opin- 
ion. ‘“ Lord Erskine,” said he, “has 
so eloquently described all the advan- 
tages to be derived from the profession, 
that I hardly thought my poor opinion 
was worth adding ; but perhaps. it was 
—perhaps I am a better practical in- 
stance of its advant even than his 
lordship: he was ennobled by birth 
before be came to it ; but it has,” said 
he, making an obeisance to his host— 
“it has in my person raised the son of 
a peasant to the table of his prince.” 
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THE MAD-HOUSE. 


Frem the French. 


J TRAVELLED the road from 

Paris to Charenton, and, arriving at 
the hospital, Monsieur C gratified 
my desire of inspecting an establishment 
which he governs with a zeal worthy of 
the highest eulogium. 

“ Madness,” said he, as we traversed 
the first court, *‘is, when well con- 
sidered, only an excessive development 
of the vices, the caprice, and the follies, 
which exist in society. ‘The world pre- 
seats an infinite number of species, 
which may, however, be classed under 
three heads—phrenzy, mania, and im- 
becility. ‘I'o the first belong ail the 
violeat passions, and the numerous 
family of vices, crimes, and excesses, 
which they produce ; in the second, ma y 
be ranged the most prejudicial detects, 
and most marked foihes ; the third com- 
prehends the innumerable varieties of 
this malady of the human mind, which 
reduces man to the state ofa plant ; 
from whence it arises, (said the doctor, 
laughing,) that society is sometimes 
compared to a platle-band.” 

We approached the quarters of the 
furious, whose howlings redoubled when 
they saw us through the bars of their 
cells, J stopped for a moment to look 
ata man of an attenuated form, *. ose 
Ooks were more wicked than fierce,and 


Who menaced us with a smile ; whose 
Arneveum., Vol. 4. 





cruel expression could never be imi- 
tated, except by the first of our tra- 
gedians.* “This wretch,’+ said. our 
guide, “ is a man of distinguished birth, 
towhom Nature gave the heart of a 
tiger, and the genius of an ape ; the days 
of his youth were marked by crimes, 
which he dared publicly to apologize for 
40 more advanced years, Asa punish- 
ment, he was deprived of the power of 
doing mischief ; he became mad, and, 
for want of other victims, it is now on 
himself that he vents bis fury. His ex- 
istence accuses the justice of the laws ; 
his madness has avenged the public 
morals.” We speedily left this mis- 
creant, who took leave of us with this 
charitable warnmg—** Make yourselves 
easy! I will take upon myself the 
trouble of having you flayed alive.” 
His neighbour did not appear leis 
agitated, though more an object of com- 
miseration. He articulated, ia a low 
voice, phrases without connexicy ; the 
burthen of which, however, was, the 
words ‘ wife,” “rival,” and * false 
toupee.” ‘his last word figured so 
singularly in his tragical plaints, that 4 
requested an explanation of it from the 
doctor, -“ There is, im truth,” said he, 
“something very risibie, if notin the 
mere. eee as A 





° Talma. 
t The Marquis de Sade. 
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misfortune of this poor man, at least in 
the cause of it. He is very ugly, as 
you see, but he wasalso very rich; and 
therefore it was not astonishing that he 
married a very handsome woman, of a 
rank above his own. Naturally jealous, 
the levity of his wife furnished him 
with frequent occasions of giving way 
to this failing. He had, or fancied he 
had, a rival, a young man on whom 
nature had prodigally bestowed every 
physical advantage, except on the head ; 
some parts of which were so ill provided 
with hair, that he was obliged to have 
recourse to the industrious hand of 
Harmand, or Michalong. Ina word, 
he wore those fragments of a peruke 
known by the name of “ mouches.” I 
will not tell you how, or in what place, 
this suspicious husband found the 
sample of a coiffure, which disturbed 
him so much respecting his own; but 
from this moment hell was in his head, 
his jealousy became a delirium, and bis 
reason evaporated in the most furious 
paroxysms. The very sight of a woman 
raises him to a pitch of rage, of which it 
is difficult to form an idea.” It was 
impossible for me to support the sight 
of these torments, and we entered the 
quarter of the maniacs ; some of whom 
Monsieur C described as he pass- 
ed their chambers. 

“ This one,” said he, pointing out a 
man who walked backward and forward, 
witha speaking-trumpet of paste-board 
in his hand, “ was the captain of a pri- 
vateer; after a brilliant cruize he was 
taken in sight of port, with all his prize- 
money, by a frigate,which he fought for 
two hours with the greatest intrepidity. 
This misfortue deprived him of his 
reason ; he believes he is still on-board 
his vessel, engaged in the combat that 
was so fatalto him; and he calls out 
incessantly, “ Fire the magazine !” 

The chamber adjoining was gro- 
tesquely ornamented withstrips of tinsel, 
and was occupied by poor T whom 
I kuew formerly in society, attacked by 
a mania of a different kind, and much 

‘more ridiculous. When he passed for 
a reasonable being, he was persuaded 
that the soul of man resided in his heel; 
and that dancing, in which he excelled, 
was, of all perfections, the one that 
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brought us nearest the Divinity! At 
present, he believes himself ambassador 
of the Great Mogul; adorned with 
ribands of all colours, he pleases himself 
with his chimerical grandeur, and gave 
audience in his cell at Charenton, with a 
dignity very amusing, and not altogeth- 
er without model. What would he 
gain by being cured? Heisno longer 
of an age for dancing, and with the re- 
turn of reason would lose his embassy. 

A little farther on dwelt a philoso- 
pher, who became mad from frequently 
repeating, on his own person, the ex- 
periments of Spallanzani upon frogs. 
His lodging place communicated with 
that of an old commentator, whose rea- 
son was extinguished in profound re- 
searches to discover whether the ancients 
wore perukes. 

Their neighbour was the footman of 
aman of quality, whose brain got out 
of order, because he was not admitted 
to the honour of a place behind the car- 
riage of his master on a day of cere- 
mony. 

In passing across a corridor, to go to 
the quarter of the women, we saw a 
maniac on whom they were putting the 
straight waistcoat—* That man,” said 
Monsieur C , * was formerly a sa- 
tirical writer ; that trade is not without 
danger, and people in anger do not 
always look where they strike. In the 
last assault he had to sustain, his head 
came in contact with a cudgel, and 
moral alienation was the consequence ; 
since heis mad, he has changed charac- 
ters: he no longer writes against any 
one, but wishes to cudgel every body.” 

Madness, among the women confined 
in this place, appeared to me to have, as 
a society, two characters very distinct 
—love and vanity. 

The first we visited was a species 0! 
Aunt Aurora,* whose brain had been 
bewildered by melancholy romances. 
Seated on the foot of her bed, an old 
guitar, without strings, in her hand, she 
believed herself on the banks of a tor- 
rent, or the point of a rock ; and thrilled, 
with an almost extinguished voice, # 
song, in which the * Bird of Night, 
and she * Wind of the Desert” were 00 


forgotten. 











* The French play of Ma Tante Aurore 
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This maniac had, as a neighbour, a 


young girl, whose misfortunes interested 


me still more deeply. Abandoned by 
an unfaithful lover, the evening of the 
day fixed for her marriage, her heart 
was broken by mortification, and the 
loss of reason kindly restored the pleas- 
ing illusions which she had lost. 

I expressed the astonishment [ felt 
at seeing in that place,a woman who 
exhibited no other mark of maduess 
than that of believing herself thirty 
years younger than she really was; 
smiling graciously at all the young men, 
and being convinced that no one could 
see her without falling in love with her. 
“If these are proofs of madness,” said 
I, “where could we find room to 
lodge all who are afflicted in the same 
manner ?” 

I stopped a moment to behold a wo- 
man, whose madness is directly opposed 
to the cause that produced it. This lady, 
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deprived of her reason by an excess.of 
mystic devotion, vow experienced a 
delirium of a very different nature ; itis 
impossible to divine to what suggestions 
she owes the ideas and images that 
necessarily present themselves to her 
mind, for the first time, and which she 
announces in a languageshe could never 
have had an opportunity of hearing. 

I was informed that Monsieur C—— 
had sought, in concerts and scenic exhi- 
bitions, executed by his patients, a 
means of operating or preparing their 
cure. I witnessed this double experi- 
ment; but it did not appear to me that 
he had any just grounds for the hopes of 
success, which he still appears to en- 
tertain. 

I returned to Paris to dine,and passed 
the evening in a very brilliant assembly, 
where I continued my remarks on fools, 
almost without perceiving that I had 
changed the place of observation. 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS IN MODERN PERSIA. 


From the Literary Gazette, Sept. 1818. 


A SECOND JOURNEY THROUGH PERSIA, ARMENIA, ASIA MINOR, &C. BETWEEN THE YEARS 
1810 anp 1816. BY JAMES MORIER, Esq. &c. &c. Lonpon. 1818. 


Q* the 7th of April, when the Em- 

bassy reached Shiraz, they were 
Welcomed honourably, and remained 
there some time, during which Mr. 
Morier took an opportunity of revisiting 
Persepolis, and other gentlemen of ex- 
ploring different parts of the surrounding 
country. ‘The most interesting portion 
of the ruins of Persepolis, in point of 
sculptured detail, is the front of the 
staircase which leads to the great hall 
ofcolumns, Of these Mr. M. senta 
quantity to England ; but his greatest 
discovery seems to have been the com- 
mencement of the arrow-headed in- 
scription, the termination of which Le 
Bruyn has given in his drawings ; so if 
ever this character should be deciphered, 
we should have the whole of the in- 
scription, 

Both Le Bruyn and Chardin have 
only given one line of figures on the left 
of the staircase ;—Mr. M. fortunately 
dug out a second row highly preserved, 
‘The details of whose faces, hair, dress- 
“Ss, arms, and general character seemed 


but as the work of yesterday. The 
faces of all the figures to the right of 
the staircase are mutilated, which must 
be attributed to the bigotry of the first 
Mussulmen who invaded Persia ; those 
of the newly discovered figures are 
quite perfect, which shews that they 
must have been covered before the 
Saracen invasion; the nicety of their 
preservation would lead one to suppose 
that they had been so protected for 
many ages before that invasion,” 

His observations on Hamadan con- 
firms the opinions of D’Anville and 
Rennel, that this place occupies the 
site of the ancient Ecbatana, and that 
the mountain of Alwend is the Orontes 
of ancient geography. 

“Another monument of positive 
antiquity, we discovered casually in 
exploring the Northern skirts of the city. 
It consists of the base of a small co!uma, 
of the identical order of the large bases 
of the columns at Persepolis, and ap- 
pears to be of the same sort of stone. 
This led to a discovery of some im- 
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portance; for adjacent to this fragment 
is a large but irregular terrace or plat- 
form, evidently the work of art, and 
— the ground plan of some great 
ilding; of the remains of which its 
soil must be the repository. The situa- 
tion of this spot agrees with that which 
Polybius (lib. x. 24) would assign to 
the Palace of the Kings of Persia, 
which he says was below the citadel.” 

This we have little doubt is the site 
where Alexander slew Parmenio, and 
where Hephestion died. Would not 
such a place reward the labours of an 
intelligent people more than Pompeii 
or Herculaneum? To our minds it 
would furnish as interesting grounds for 
research as Persepolis itself, where 

Thais led the way 
To light him to his prey, 

And like another Helen fired another Troy. 

Great light is thrown upon the cele- 
brated march of the Ten Thousand, in 
other parts of Mr. Morier’s tour; but 
as we must not dwell too long on an- 
tiquities, wé return at one stride to our 
days, when the Persians are as much 
astonished at the sight of an English- 
man’s wig, as their ancestors would 
have been when Darius was defeated. 
We shall select a few notices illustrative 
of modern manners, 

The Mehmander at Shiraz treated 
the Embassy with “A concert, per- 
formed by four musicians ; one of whom 
played on the Kamounche ; a second 
sang, fanning his mouth with a piece 
of paper to aid the undulations of his 
voice; the third was a tambourine 
player; and the last beat two little 
drums placed on theground before him.” 

A whimsical picture of these, the best 
musicians of Shiraz, is given. ‘The 
author once shewed a miniature picture 
of his mother to an Ethiopian eunuch, 
who was quite incredulous of the ac- 
count given him of the liberty enjoyed 
by European women. 

“After looking at it for some time, 
be exclaimed, ‘Then I suppose your 
ather is a painter?” When I answered, 
‘No,’ in great astonishment he said, 
*Then who could have painted this 
picture?” ” ' 

Thus in a few words giving an jnsight 
into the whole of eastera feelings’ upon 


Seclusion of Females—Snake-Charmers—Shatir’s Tower. 
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this subject. Tlie Persians are very 
stperstitious—those who had the charm 
called the Dum, or breath, thought 
themselves secure against the bite of 
snakes, and the sting of scorpions ; and 
as some of them were servants attached 
to the Embassy, they were always put 
into requisition to seize the snakes and 
scorpions found, which they did most 
courageously, 

“Not long ago lived at Shiraz a man 
greatly celebrated for his sanctity, who 
had the reputation to possess the Dum 
to such a degree, that he communicated 
it to Mureeds, or disciples, who again 
dispensed it to the multitude. A young 
Mirza, brother to the then acting Vizier 
of Shiraz, gave to the Ambassador as a 
great present, a knife, which he said 
had been charmed by this holy man, 
and if rubbed over the bite of a snake 
would instantly cure it. One of his 
disciples was at Shiraz whilst we were 
there, and he willingly complied with 
our request, that he would communicate 
his charm to us. The operation was 
simple enough. From his pocket he 
took a piece of sugar, over which he 
mumbled some words, breathed upon 
it, and then required that we should eat 
it, in full belief that neither serpent nor 
scorpion could ever more harm us. 
He then pulled some snakes out of a 
bag, which some of us, whose confi- 
dence was strong, ventured to handle 
and flourish in the air.” 

Snake-charm is, however, too well- 
known an art to excite much surprise. 
The following legend of superstition at- 
tached to the Mil Shatir, or pillar of the 
running footman,near Ispahan,to which 
Chardin tells us that those who wished 
to enter the King’s service in that capa- 
city, were required to run from the pa- 
lace gate twelve times within twelve 
arrows, between sun-rise and sun-set, a8 
a proof of activity and strength—the 
distance would be 120 miles in about 
{4hours, But’ the tradition related to 
the Embassy is more romantic:— _ 

“In former days'a King of Persia 
promised his daughter in marriage to 
any one who would run before his horsé 
all the way from Shiraz to Ispahian. 
One of his Shatirs nearly accompiislied 
the task, having reached to the eminence 
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marked by the tower, when the King, 
fearful that he should be obliged to 
keep his promise, dropt his whip. The 
ligatures which encompassed the 
Shatir’s body were such,* that in the 
state he then was, he knew for certain, 
thatif he stooped to the ground to pick 
up the whip, his death would imme- 
diately follow ; therefore he contrived 
to take up the whip with his foot, carried 
it to his band, and so presented it to the 
King. This trick having failed, the 
King thea dropped his ring, apon which 
the Shatir, who saw that his fate was 
decided, exclaimed, “O King, you 
have broken your word, but I'll show 
you my subnaission to the last.” Upon 
which he stooped, picked up the ring, 
and died. la commemoration of this 
event, the Shatir was buried on the 
sot, and this tower, now called the 
Shatir’s Tomb, was built over his re- 
mains.” 

The Goule, a sort of Land Mermaid, 
which entices travellers by its cries, and 
(ea tears them to pieces by its claws, 
isan object of peculiar dread to the Per- 
sians in a district through which eur 
couutrymen passed—without seeing any 
of them! ‘Their companions affirmed, 
that the goule had the facu.ty of chang- 
ing itself into different shapes and co- 
lours; sometimes that it came in a 
camel's form, sometimes as a cow, then 
as a horse ; and when of a sudden they 
discovered something on the Lorizon of 
the desert, which they could not make 
out, they all at once cried ‘itis a Goule.’ 
When pointed out to be the stump of a 
reed, they still thought it might be a 
hnesse of the goule ; and many declared, 
With grave faces, they had seea them on 
crossing the desert, and only kept them 
off by spells, the most efficacious of 
Which was loosening the string of their 
shalwars, or riding trowsers. 

A tradition at DemawWend may well 
be classed with the description of these 
imaginary beings, At Demawend they 
have an annual festival, or rejoicing for 
the death of Zohak, a reaowded Persian 
tyrant, whose seat of government it was. 

he resemblance to a portion of thie 
heathen inythology is curious :-— 
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“ Zohak had two’ serpents growing 
out of his shoulders; which it was ne- 
cessary to feed daily with: human brains; 
and two men of Demawend were every 
morning killed for this odieas purpose > 
—at length, a youth resolving to rid’ his: 
co of such a scourge, went to slay 
him ; and informed his tewnsmen, that 
if he succeeded he would light a fire ou 
the top of the neighbouring mountain, 
as a signal of the tyrant’s death and of’ 
his triumph. Zohak was liviig near 
the mountain of Demawend, whiiher 
the youth repaired and slew hiav: and 
the ijluminations (to this day) are inten- 
ded to commemorate the promised fire 
which hie lighted.” 

It is probab!y, however, the eomme- 
moration of the flight to the mountains 
of those whose escaped from the oppres- 
sion of this despot, and there became 
the founders of this Courdish people. 

But superstition is not confined to 
Persia: at Echmiatzin, during Mr. Mo- 
rier’s stay there, the Armenian Pa- 
triarch, in mercy to the inhabitaots of 
Tefflis, who sent a deputation to him, 
allowed “the head of the very spear 
with which the Roman sold er pierced 
the side of our Saviour” (and which is 
preserved theret) to visit Tefllis, where 
its entrance at one gate drove out the 
plague, which was desolating the city 
in the shape of a cow, at theother!! 

At Ispahan there is a Dominican 
Catholic Church, but in sore decay,’ 
The priest was a fittle, smart, cheerfui- 
looking man, called Padie Yusof, a 
Roman by birth, and the last of the 
n:issiouaries of the Propaganda, who 
had long been established in Persia. 
He had been 15 years at Ispahan, and 
his flock is about as numerous as his 
years of residence. There were for- 
merly several other Catholic Churches 
here, but they have long veaséd to exist. 
We trust more success will attend a 
translation of the New Testament into 
Persian, by Mr. Martyn, the Chaplain 
to the Embassy. ‘This gentleman 
having had many controversies with 
the Mollahs, who wished to convert 
him, threw his arguments in favour of 
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Christianity into a tract, which obtained 
a wide circulation in Persia. A Mollah 
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for several days, and expressed them- 
selves much edified by its contents. The 


of high fame was ordered to answer it, Mollahs (or Scribes,) however, reviled 
which he performed, .after the lapse of him for undertaking such a work. On 


a year, so lamely, that even his coun- 
trymen were ashamed of his work. 
Another answer was ordered, but never 
produced ; and Mr. Morier observes, 
that “We may infer from this circum- 
stance, that if, in addition to the Scrip- 
tures, some plain treatises of the eviden- 
ces of Christianity, accompanied by 
strictures upon the falsehood of the 
doctrines of Mahomed, were translated 
into Persian, and disseminated through- 
out that country, very favourable effects 
would be produced. . Mr. Martyn 
caused a copy of his translation to be 
beautifully written, and to be presented 
by the Ambassador to the King, who 
was pleased to receive it very graciously, 
A copy of it was made by Mirza Baba, 
a Persian, who gave us lessons in the 
Persian language ; and he said, that 
many of his countrymen asked his per- 
mission to take Mr. Martyn’s transla- 
tion to their homes, where they kept it 





reading the passage where our Saviour 
is called the “ Tess of God,” they 
scorned and ridiculed the simile, as if 
exulting in the superior designation of 
Ali, who is called Sheer Khoda, the 
Lion of God. Mirza Baba obseryed 
to. them, “ The lien is an unclean beast, 
he preys upon carcases, and you are not 
allowed to wear his skin, because it js 
impure ; he is destructive, fierce, and 
man’s enemy. The Lamb, on the 
contrary, is in every way halal, or law- 
ful. You eat its flesh, you wear its 
skin on your head, it does no harm, 
and is an animal beloved. Whether 
is it best then to say the Lamb of God, 
or the Lion of God 2?” 

The reflections to which these facts 
are calculated to give rise, we shal] not 
impair or confuse by adding any thing 
to our present Number. In our next 
we shall resume lighter matters. 








USEFUL ARTS. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, Sept. 1818, 
LESTER'S NEW DISCOVERY IN OPTICS. 


WE understand that this patent 


Light-Projector, as it is called, is 


exceedingly recommended by its excel- 
lence in an economical view. Thesmall 
one, when applied to a candle, produces 
so great a degree of heat, as to render it 
extremely useful in cold weather ; and it 
not only increases the heat to a high de- 
gree, but produces light driven forward 
into a large deep space, so as to illumi- 
nate more powerfully than can be con- 
ceived without occular demonstration, 
The apparatus is now getting up in an 
article that will possess all the beautiful 
effects of the most finished mirror, with- 
out the liability to tarnish, and it is sup- 
posed: to be capable of producing many 
more important advantages than have 
yet been developed. 
CRYSTALLIZATION OF TIN. 

M. Atrarp, of Paris, has obtained 

a patent from the Minister of the Interi- 





or, for his new method of ornamenting 
japanned metal work by efflorescence 
resembling the appearance produced by 
frost upon glass windows, called moure 
metallique. ‘The Society of Arts and 
Sciences at Paris, have also presented 
him with a gold medal for this discove- 
ry. 
In addition to what we have already 
stated on this subject,* we shall observe 
that the moire metallique is produced by 
sulphuric acid, diluted in from seven to 
nine parts of water, and then laid on 
the sheet of metal with a sponge or rag. 
The tin must be heated, so as to form 
an incipient fusion on the surface, whea 
the acid is applied ; after which the 
crystallization ensues. The phrase 
moire is borrowed from the word used 
to designate watered silk, (soie mowee) 
The citric acid, it is said, answers bet- 
ter than any other. By employing the 


blow pipe before the acid, small and 
beautiful spots are formed on the ti. 


* See p. 483, Vol. 5 
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NEW PATENT. 
fo Mr Peter Hamewin, of Albany- Place, 

Bent Road, Surrey ; foran I or 

Improvements in the making of a Cement or 

Composition for Ornaments and Statues, and 

for making artificial Bricks, or an Imitation 

of Bricks, Tiles, and Stones, and joining and 
cementing the same, and erecting, covering, 
and decorating Buildings internally and ex- 
ternally. ;' 
R. Hamentn’s very useful inven- 
tion consists in making a cement 
orcomposition, which may be applied 
in the formation or making of ornaménts 
and statues, and of bricks, or an imi- 
tation of bricks, tiles, and stones, and 
joining and cementing the sathe, and in 
erecting, covering,and decorating, build- 
ings internally and externally ; and the 
said cement or composition may be 
mixed and moulded upon any sort of 
materials, and whole and entire erec- 
tions and substances may be worked 
and moulded therewith. 

The cement consists in a mixture of 
earths and other substances that are 
insoluble in water, or nearly so, either 
in their natural state, or such as have 
been manufactured, as earthen-ware, 
porcelain, and such like substances ; 
but Mr. H. says, he prefers those earths 
that, either in their natural or manu- 
factured state, are the least soluble in 
water, and have, when pulverised or 
reduced to a powder, the least colour, 
To the earth or earths, as before named, 
either in their natural or manufactured 
state, and so pulverised, he adds a 
quantity of each of the oxyds of lead, 
as liharge, grey oxyd, and minium, 
reduced or ground to a fine powder, and 
tothe whole of the above-named sub- 
stances a quantity of pulverised glass 
or flint stone. ‘These various earths, 
oxyds, and glass or flint-stone, reduced 
‘0 a pulverised state, in proper and due 
Proportions, and being mixed with a 
proper and due proportion of vegetable 
oil, as hereinafter named, form and 
make a composition or cement, which, 
by Contact or exposure to the atmos- 
Phere, hardens and forms an impenetra- 
ble and impervious coating or covering, 
resembling Portland or other stones. 

he cement or composition is com- 
posed in the following manner and 
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pit-sand, river-sand, rock-sand, or any 
other sand of the same or the like 
nature, or pulverised earthen-ware or 
porcelain, Mr. H. adds two-thirds of 
such given weight of the earth or earths, 
commonly called Portland-stone, Bath- 
stone, or any other stone, of the same 
or the like nature pulverised. ‘To every 
five hundred and sixty pounds weight 
of these earths, so pared, he adds 
forty pounds weight of litharge, pre- 
pared as before described ; and, with the 
last mentioned given weigbfs, he com- 
bines two pounds weight of pulverised 
glass or flint-stone. He then joins to 
this mixture one pound weight of mi- 
nium and two pounds weight of grey 
oxyd of lead. 

This compound of earths, oxyd, and 
glass or flint-stone, be puts into a circular 
or other proper machine, that will, by 
its rotatory or other motion, mix them 
well. And their proper intermixture 
may be ascertained by the shade or 
colour, which should appear of one even 
and regular shade or hue ; but any par- 
ticular shade or colour may be given by 
a proper selection of earths, or by ad- 
ding a small quantity of vegetable, 
mineral, or other colouring matter. 

This composition being thus mixed, 
he passes the saine through a wire sieve, 
or dressing machine, of such a fineness 
or mash as may be requisite for. the 
purposes it is iutended for, preferring a 
fine sieve, mash, or wire-work, when the 
composition is fo be used for works that 
require a fine smooth or even surface. 
The composition, thus formed and 
mixed, is atine and dry powder, and 
may be kept open in bulk or in casks 
for any length of time, without dete- 
nioration, 

When this composition is intended to 
be made into vement, for any of the 
purposes described, it 1s spreod upon 
a board or ‘platform, or mixed in a 
trough ; and to every six hundred and 
five pounds weight of the composition 
are added five gallons of vegetable oil, 
as linseed-oil, walnut-oil, or pink-oil. 
The composition is then mixed in a 
similar way to that of mortar, and is 
afterwards subjected to a gentile pressure, 


Proportions. —T'o any given weight of by treading upon it; and this operation 


the earth or earths, commonly called 


is continued until it acquires the appear- 
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ance of moistened sand. The mixture, 
being thus composed, is a cement fit 
and applicable to the enumerated pur- 
poses, It.is requisite to observe, that 
this cement should be used the same day 
the oil is added, otherwise it will fix or 
set into a solid substance, and be unfit 
for use. 

When the cement is to be used or 
applied to the making of decorations, 
ornaments, and statues, or artificial 
bricks, or an imitation of bricks, tiles, 
and stones, running or casting inoulds, 
prepared, suited, and applicable for the 
purposes for which they are intended, 
are made use of. The mouids for 
making ornaments, statues, or other 
fancy works, are prepared and made of 
gypsum, or plaster of Paris, or seasoned 
or dry wood, and must be prepared by 
rubbing the internal parts well with raw 
linseed-oil, until they are brought to a 
dry, smooth, and polished surface, to 
prevent adhesion ; and, in some instan- 
ces, to obtain a more perfect, dry, 
smooth, and polished surface ; pulver- 
ised plumbago is used. _In all cases it 
is requisite to detach or remove, with 
convenient speed, the mould from thie 
body of the cement or composition to 
which it is intended to give form. The 
statue, ornament, bricks, tiles, and stones, 
or the imitations of all or either of them 
thus formed, must be removed with 
care, and placed upon a bench or plat- 
forin, which must be previously covered 
with fine dry sand, to prevent adhesion. 
And, in some cases, for statues and 
ornaments, a bed of fine dry sand is 
necessary to receive them, where they 
must remain, in both cases, for the 
purpose of setting, for twenty-four 
hours, or a longer period, according to 
the temperature to which they are ex- 
posed. When it is applied for the pur- 
pose of cementing and joining of bricks, 
tiles, stones, and other substances, the 
surfaces, to which the cement or com- 
position is to be applied, are prepared 
by brushing and cleaning them from 
dust and all loose matter ; the said sur- 
faces are then covered with boiled lin- 
seed-oil, with a brush, as in painting. 
This application of the boiled linseed- 


oil prevents the too rapid absorption of 


cement or composition. A thin Coating 
of the cement is then applied betwee, 
the two bodies to be joined. 

When the cement is applied for the 
purpose of covering buildings intended 
to resemble stone, the surface of the 
buildings is washed with oil. The ce. 
ment is then applied of the thickness 
of a quarter of an incb, or any greater 
thickness, according to the nature of 
the work, joint or stone, it is intended 
toresemble, It is requisite to observe, 
that when a joint, intended to resemble 
a plain stone joint, is to be made upon 
the surfaee of the cement or composi- 
tion, the cement or composition must 
be partly set or hardened previously to 
the impression of the joint upon its 
surface, and the joint is made by a rule 
and steel jointer. When the cement is 
used for the covering of substances Jess 
absorbent than bricks or tiles, (as wood, 
lead, iron, or tin,) a much less quantity 
of boiled linseed-oil in preparing the 
surfaces is required. 

From specimens which we have seen, 
we think that this is a valuable discov- 
ery, and that in due time it will be 
preferred to all other compositions, and 
even tostone itself, as more elegant 
and more durable.-—Mon.M. Sep.1818. 

cnegaiiiey 
CURING OF HERRINGS, Xe, 

Mr. R. Alken, merchant, Stranraer, 
in Seotland, has discovered a mode of 
curing herrings so as effectually to pre- 
vent the yellow rust, and to preserve the 
fish in its original whiteness, Afier 
having accomplished his purpose in re- 
gard to herrings, he applied generally 
the same mode of curing and preserving 
to mutton, beef, pork, and butter, 10 
which application he has also succeed- 
ed. Some months ago he correspon¢- 
ed on this subject with the Commis- 
sioners for Victualling. his Majesty s 
Navy, sending to them specimens of the 
meat cured after his manner. He in 
due time received their acknowledgment 
of the great value of his discovery, with 
permission to use the name of the Board 
in support of his claim to public notice. 
He likewise communicated the nature 
of his discovery to the Commissioners 
of Customs, Excise, and theFisheries 


the oil employed or mixed with the Edinburgh, who examined specimed 
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of the herrings, mutton, pork, and beef, 
cured by Mr. Alken in November last. 
The result of their examination was the 
most unqualified admission that Mr. 
Alken’s discovery is calculated to pro- 
duce very great benefit, not only to fish- 
curers and victuallers in particular, but 
to society in general. ‘The specimens 
exhibited shew, when cut, the fat and 
the lean of the several kinds of meat, al- 
most as fresh as when newly killed, 
and the taste is particularly pleasant. 
<—— 

The importance and vaiue of salt as 
an introduction into food, becomes con- 
tinually more evident, as its medical 
properties are rendered more distinct 
and fully known, Among other salu- 
brious virtues, may be meationed its 
authelminthic (worm destroying) pro- 
perties which have been rendered very 
evident by the publication of some late 
cases. It appears, that whenever salt 
is denied to the human being, diseases 
ofthe stomach are general, and that 
worms are engendered in the body ; 
and in one instance where a person, 
from aversion to that substance, had re- 
fused iteither in food or in any other 
form, they appear to have been the 
consequence, and remained for many 
years. In [reland, salt is a well known 
remedy for bots in the horse; and 
among the poor people a dose of gom- 
mon saltis esteemed a cure for worms. 

ee ——— 
From the Monthly Magazine, Sept. 1818. 


BITE OF VIPERS, &c, 
SIR, 


A FEW years ago I was stung by a 
gnat, and, not having my usual 
temedy at hand, and reflecting on the 
absorbent and neutralizing quality of 
chalk, I resolved to make trial of it, and 
mixed some of it powdered with a little 
Water, to the consistency of paste near- 
ly, which I rubbed for some minutes 
Well into the wound. This immedi- 
ately effected a perfectcure. Since that 
time, I have occasionally applied the 
‘ame remedy for the above purpose, and 
always with the same invariable success, 
y a single application, a second having 
never been found necessury ; and sev- 
eral persons, whom I acquainted with 
the remedy, have uniformly found this 
to be the case on using it.” 
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Last summer, a man working in my 
garden was stung by a wasp in my 
presence : I directed him to apply the 
remedy, as described above, immedi- 
ately ; which he did, and in a few min- 
utes, while rubbing the wound with the 
mixture, the pain began to abate, and 
in a few minutes afterwards ceased alto- 
gether, and never troubled bim again,— 
a perfect cure being produced by a sin- 
gle application of the remedy. This 
being the case, there can be no doubt 
the same remedy would cure the sting 
of a bee, and that of all other insects. 
From the above facts it is reasonable to 
infer, that the application of chalk 
would be efficacious in the bite of vipers, 
and of other snakes ; possibly even of 
those whose bite is generally, if not.al- 
ways, mortal ; but in these cases. the 
powdered chalk should be applied dry, 
jastantly after the bite, aud pressed into 
the wound, then wiped or washed off, 
and fresh chalk applied immediately in 
the like manner ; and these operations 
to be repeated successively for some 
time, with a view of absorbing or neu- 
tralizing all the venom injected into the 
wound by the bite, If it be the bite of 
a snake, whose bite. is known to be 
mortal, it would be advisable, immedi- 
ately after the above-mentioned opera- 
tions, tocut the wound out with a knife, 
or apply the actual caulery, and renew 
the applications of dry powdered chalk, 
subjecting the wound afterwards to 
surgical treatment. , 

It would be prudent to treat the bite 
of a mad-dog exactly in the same man- 
ner as described above for that of a 
snake, whose bite is mortal, with this 
addition—apply the dry powdered chalk 
daily to the wound, and wash it by 
pouring water (the colder the beiter,) 
out of the spout of a tea-kettle upon it, 
refilling the kettle, and emptying it in 
this manner upon the wound for the 
space of an hour every day for a month, 
in order to wash every remaining parti- 
cle of venom out of the wound, which 
should be kept open as long as the sur- 
geon deems expedient. 

Allerton ; July 14, 1818. G. Boot. 


P.S. Persons in bet climates, where 
snakes are numerous, should constantly keep 
a little powdered chalk in their pockets. © 


24 Atneneoum. Vol. 4. 
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COTEMPORARY AUTHORS. 
———— 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF LADY MORGAN. 
From the New Monthly Magazine, Sept- 1818, 





yj HATEVER theorists may im- 

agine or philosophers assert, re- 
specting the proper sphere of woman’s 
activity, it is a fact past all contradiction 
that literature stands indebted to the 
female sex for its richest possessions in 
the department of imaginative compo- 
sition. 

The naturalist will readily admit, that 
the softer sex is conspicuous for a more 
refined susceptibility and a more viva- 
cious mobility of fibre, than the soz-di- 
sant superior animal. ‘The senses of 
women are more acute, their apprehen- 
sion quicker, their interest in observa- 
tion more intense, their feelings more 
prompt, and their affections warmer, 
than those of men. In works, there- 
fore, of pure imagination they are pecu- 
harly calculated to excel. A_ richer 
glow of fancy a deeper pathos, a great- 
er warinth of colouring, and above all 
a more captivating grace and delicacy of 
thought and expression are the natural 
attributes of beings thus constituted ; 
while all that belongs to the heart and 
the tender passions must be considered 
as most especially within their domain 
and jurisdiction. 

The literature of our own country is 
singularly distinguished by the number 
and brilliancy of the gems, which female 
genius has set in its crown. In the 
works of Cowley, Iachbald, Ratcliffe, 
Smith, Lee, Edgeworth, Tighe, tle 
subject of the present memoir, &c. &c. 
&c. may be found an exuberance of 
fancy, a vivacity of wit, a deep strain 
of teeling, a masculine philosophy, and 
a rich harmony of language, sutlhicient 
to form the entire intelectual capital of 
other less favoured nations. ‘The bi- 
ography, therefore, of these distinguish- 
ed females possesses an interest beyond 
what is merely personal; it furnishes 
cocuments for determining the acciden - 
tal and concurrent causes, which have 
developed so much intellectual superior- 
aty, and by betraying the agency that 
has elevated so many females beyond 


that dull routine of mediocrity to which 
the vanity of man has subjected the sex 
in general, it opens a new path to the 
investigation of genius itself. 

For the productions of Lady Mor- 
GAN, the world, as she has herself hint- 
ed,* is indebted to that great parent of 
exertion, necessity. In the earlier peri- 
od of her school education, she is said 
to have exhibited alternately a taste for 
music and for painting, which held out 
the most flattering promises of future 
eminence—promises which, by giving 
a bias to her industry, and concentra- 
ting her exertions upon those arts, might 
have impeded the intellectual culture 
necessary to literary eminence, and have 
dictated to her other paths to emolu- 
ment and distinction. But before the 
arrival of the epoch of life, in which 
taste and genius build a superstructure 
upon the bases of well-grounded in- 
struction and practical effort in the arts, 
domestic misfortunes threw her upon 
her own exertions for support, and de- 
termined the necessity for adopting pur- 
suits in which natural talent is more 
immediately available, and expensive 
preparation and protracted mechanical 
labour are less necessary to success. 

Her father, the late Robert Owenson, 
was grandson of Sir —— Crofton, the 
representative of an ancient protestant 
family in Connaught, in the reign ol 
Elizabeth. By an imprudent connec- 
tion with a beautiful and once celebra- 
ted actress, he became early in life in- 
fected with a dramatic mania; and 
having afterwards married a respectable 
English woman, in the possession of a 
good life income, he purchased a share 
in one of the royal theatres of the Irish 
capital, and became joint proprietor of 
the establishment with the celebrated 
Mr. Ryder. He was afterwards: sole 
proprietor of ‘one of the metropolitan 
theatres, but resigned on Mr.Daly’s ob- 
taining an exclusive patent, upop’al 
equivalent being guaranteed to him (we 





” 
* See Preface to the first edition of “ France. 
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believe) by act of parliament. Mr. O. 
afterwards embarked in the double 
speculation of mercantile and theatrical 
concerns: he became a wine-merchant, 
and built some theatres in the country, 
particularly the beautiful edifice at Kil- 
kenny. In both these careers he pro- 
ved unsuccessful ; and under the pres- 
sure of difficulties, originating in these 
causes, the literary talent of Miss Ow- 
enson developed itself, accompanied by 
an energy of mind and unvanquishable 
elasticity of spirit that, spurning depen- 
dence and disdaining compromisc, was 
neither depressed by misfortune nor 
unbent by pleasure. 

Young, inexperienced, unacquainted 
with the world, and removed from the 
scene of observation, Miss Owenson 
drew entirely from her own resources, 
Her first printed novel (for we have 
reason to believe she did not publish her 
earliest efforts) was too decided an imi- 
tation of a known model: but in the 
course of her labours she gradually ac- 
quired a greater originality ; and in the 
* Wild Irish Girl” succeeded in creating 
a geaus of composition exclusively her 
own, and to which we are, perhaps, in- 
debted for that delightful series of na- 
tional tale, now universally attributed to 
Walter Scott. The success which at- 
tended this publication, and that of the 
“ Novice of St. Dominick,” which preced- 
edit, introduced Miss Owenson at once 
into the highest circle of English and Irish 
fashion, and afforded her opportunities 
of observation that gave a vast and sud- 
den expansion to her ideas, and greatly 
increased her powers as a novelist. In 
the more unfavourable epochs of her life, 
anatural repugnance to the vulgar, the 
dull, the vitious, and the uninstructing, 
in a great measure secluded her from 
Society ; and, except within the narrow 
limits of a few personal friends, she 
Inaintained little or no intercourse with 
the world, till she came forth herself one 
ofits ornaments. This circumstance 
explains the ideal cast of her earlier 
compositions, the richness and abun- 
dance of her sentimental reflections, the 
romance of her hereines; and at the 
Same time the paucity of her reniarks on 
life, the “ unreal mockery” and impro- 
bability of her story, and a certain haz- 
arding of situation and character, which 
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a person of more experience would have 
been careful to avoid. 

Another circumstance, which bas 
materially contributed to give peculiar 
features to the productions of this lady, 
was a long residence in some of the 
wildest and most classical scenes of Ire- 
land, which, while they stored her fancy 
with picturesque and romantic images, 
afforded a pnmitive race of inhabitants, 
whose antique customs, fiery passions; 
and calamitous history, supplied her 
with materials for interesting moral 
combinations, and for striking dramatie 
narrative. Previous to the composition 
of the “ Wild Irish Girl,” Miss Owen- 
son and her sister had been kindly re+ 
ceived by their relations, Sir Maltby 
and Lady Crofton, at their ancient and 
hospitabie seat in the county of Sligo, 
situated on the wild shores of the At- 
lantic ocean. ‘To her residence in this 
mansion Miss Owenson makes grateful 
allusion in her ** Patriotic Sketches.” 

The progress of civilization in Eu- 
rope has left but few sites adapted to 
fictitious narration. The uoiformity 
which fashion casts over the exterior of 
polished manners, and the protection 
which established governments hold out 
to the lives and fortunes of the citizens, 
circumscribe at the same time the range 
of adveature and the latitude of personal 
peculiarity, admissible into the “tale of 
real life.” On the other hand, the ro- 
mance of feudal superstitien, and of ba- 
ronial oppression, with its ghosts, dun- 
geons, and trap doors, was exbausted 
before the epoch of Miss“Owenson’s 
first appearance as a writer, In the 
rudeand uncultivated scenery of Ireland, 
in the isolation of its inhabitants, and in 
the surprising chances and changes of 
its domestic warfare, a resource awaited 
the novelist for escaping the satiety and 
insipidity of the common romance ; 
and guided by her taste, her genius, 
and her national affections, she eagerly 
availed hersell of it; for while com 
sing the “ Wild Irish, Girl,” and the 
“ Patriotic Sketches,” at the seat of Sir 
Maltby Crofton, she embodied in those 
works the picture-que beauties, and 
simple but characteristic manners of the 
district and population by which she 
was surrounded, 

The poetry and music of Ireland are 
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of the wildest and most melancholy 
cast ; and they are admirably calculated 
for awakening enthusiasm, quickening 
the imagination, and engendering a con- 
templative and kindling temperament 
inthe mind. From her earliest infan- 
cy, Miss Owenson’s memory was stored 
with the legendary lore of the land, and 
her ear formed to its minor melodies, 
whose abrupt modulations attain to 
effects “ beyond the reach of art,” aod 
find a way to the soul unknown, per- 
haps, even to the Mozarts and the Paesi- 
ellos of a more flourishing period of the 
science. Often, while yet a child, and 
seated upon her parent’s knees, her ima- 
gination, it is said, was purposely excited 
and her feelings roused by these great 
instruments of emotion ; and the gush- 
ing tears flowed abundantly in sympa- 
thy with the fictitious sufferer, or res- 
ponsive to the pathos of the national air, 
While the friends of the infant were 
thus taking delight in playing with a 
sensibility they helped to nurture, they 
were not aware how far they gave cha- 
racter to the genius, and determination 
to the fortune of the future woman. 

The influence of the national music 

on Miss Owenson’s mind may be in- 
ferred to have been considerable, from 
the circumstance that at an early age 
she noted down and arranged some of 
the best Irish airs, which she adapted to 
English words, and published in Lon- 
don. These ‘were, perhaps, the first 
published specimens of Irish minstrelsy, 
and they suggested to Moore the idea 
of his splendid work, (as he has himself 
liberally acknowledged,) which, in mak- 
ing the melodies of his country knewn 
to Europe, has added a new and _ unri- 
valled wreath to the garland of English 
poesy. 

The ardour and perseverance which 
are so essentially necessary to literary 
success, are prominently conspicuous in 
the character of Lady Morgan in all the 
relations of life. As her conceptions 
are clear, so have her volitions been de- 
cided and her affections warm. In the 
struggles of adversity, and in the still 
more arduous trials of literary and social 
triumph. her devotion to her family have 
been alike exemplary.. ‘To see what is 
right and to do it, seems ever to have 
been the same thing with her; and the 
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fact is the more gracious to record, be- 
cause so many cruel and malignant ar- 
rows have been launched against her 
in reviews and other anonymous pro- 
ductions, by those who disliked her pol- 
itics or envied her success ; and who, 
making a stalking horse of criticism, 
have chosen the woman for their mark, 
when they professed to aim only at the 
author. In one instance, when a base 
and diabolical attack was made through 
the channel of the newspapers, (while 
she was yet alinost a child, and her rep- 
utation as an author scarcely commenc- 
ed,) to blast her literary character, and 
to drive her from society, nearly the 
whole literary force of her native city 
mustered in her defence, and the pens 
of all who best knew her, and could 
bear personal testimony to her virtues, 
were drawn in her vindication. So 
generally, indeed, was the indignation 
at these unprincipled calumnies, that 
some peculiar means were sought for 
expresssing public feeling in which all 
classes might participate ; and it was 
in compliance with the public wish (if 
we are rightly informed) that she pro- 
duced at the. Crow-street theatre, an 
operatic farce, called “ The First At- 
tempt,” written many years before its 
appearance on the stage. ‘The circum- 
stances under which this piece was acted 
ensured its success. The house was 
crowded as often as it was played ; and 
on the author’s night, the court, (with 
the Duke and Duchess of Bedford, the 
then Lord and Lady Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, at their head,) the bar, and the 
town vied in their zeal and activity to 
grace the representation, and render it 
profitable and honourable to the object 
of their protection. 
The sphere of female action is neces- 
sarily circumscribed, and it rarely hap- 
ens that a woman’s virtues are availa- 
ble beyond the little circle of her do- 
mestic relations. The civic crown, 
more especially, is not often within the 
reach of the softer sex ; but an instance 
occurred to the subject of this memolr, 
in which she was enabled to save a hu- 
man life, and to restore to society 4 lost 
but repentant offender. A poor fellow, 
a letter carrier, of good general charac- 
ter, the father of a large family, was '™* 
duced, in a moment of extreme distress 
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to break open a letter committed to his 
charge, and to possess himself of a small 
gum of money, in the intention of re- 
storing it in a few days to the owner. 
or this offence he was condemned to 
die. In the court in which he was 
ied, a scene of the deepest distress was 
exhibited by the presence and anguish 
of his aged father, his wife, and her 
helpless infants ; but the crime was one 
of those which society never pardons. 
In such cases cupidity and apprehen- 
sion are alike interested in striking ter- 
ror, and mercy aud bope must be silent 
at their bidding. From the gloom of 
the condemned cell this unfortunate 
criminal, like the drowning wretch who 
grasps at a straw, appealed to the ima- 
ginary influence of a popular writer ; 
and the claim was irresistible to one 
whose domestic affections were the 
mainsprings of her being. 

On the receipt of his letter, Miss 
OwensOn addressed herself to the dif- 
lerent barristers of her acquaintance ; 
but the reply she received was uniform. 
‘the crime was unpardonable, the man’s 
late was sealed, and interference could 
only expose her to mortification and 
defeat. Unintimidated by these dis- 
spisiting reports, she applied directly to 
Baron Smith, the presiding judge on 
the trial ; and that amiable individual, 
rejoicing to have so good a pretext for 
- tempering the rigour of justice, directed 
her to the foreman of the jury, with the 
promise, that if a recommendation to 
mercy could be procured from them, he 
would, in consequence of the conviction 
resting On circumstantial evidence, back 
itwith his sanction. Miss Owenson 
saw the foreman of the jury, induced 
him to assemble the jurymen, and to 
sign the recommendation, She then 
diew up a memorial to the Duke of 
Richmond, the head of the Irish gov- 
eruinent, and, in one word, procured a 
commutation of the sentence to perpet- 
ual transportation. It 1s pleasurable to 
to add, that on arriving at New South 
Wales, the reprieved man became an 
industrious aud honest member of socie- 
'y, and supports his family in indepen- 
dence and comfort. A circumstance 
hot dissimilar in its event, and even more 
romantic in the details, occurred to the 
immortal Jenner, who was the means of 
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saving a youth taken prisoner under Mi- 
randa, and condemned to certain death 
under the horrible form of perpetual 
slavery on the military works of a Span- 
ish American fortress. Therecollection 
of such anecdotes is a source of the pur- 
est satisfaction. They tend to raise the 
literary character, they do honour to 
human nature, and they relieve the dark 
shade, which almost uoiforinly obscures. 
the political history of the species. 

In the year 1811, when on a visit to 
the Marquis of Abercorn, in the north 
of Ireland, Miss Owenson became ac- 
quainted with Sir Charles Morgan, a 
physician, and Fellow of the London 
College, thea in attendance upon Lord 
Hamilton. A congeniality of tastes 
soon led to a matrimonial connection. 
Since her marriage, Lady Morgan has 
chiefly resided at Dublin, where her 
house is the centre of whatever taste, lit- 
erature, and refinement is to be found 
in the Irish metropolis. The cultiva- 
tion which peculiarly marks the higher 
ranks of British society, ensured her an 
introduction into the upper circles of 
England and Ireland ; but she owes 
perhaps the place she holds as much to 
her peculiar talent for conversation, and 
what the French call, esp>it de société, 
as to her professionalei ace. It was 
in a great measure to these qualities 
that she was indebted for the boundless 
access she obtained to the saloons of 
Paris. Speaking French-with a facili- 
ty not usual among our countrymen, 
her peculiar powers had full play in 
that capital, where agrceability is the 
mostdirect passport to social intercourse. 

The family of Lady Morgan is not 
new to literature: her father, who was 
a near relation to Oliver Goldsmith, was 
by him introduced, early in his life, to 
the Garricks, the Johnsons, and other 
eminent men of that day. His musica! 
talents were of the first order, and not- 
withstanding their bigh culture, were 
strongly tinctured with the peculiar 
character of the national school. He 
wrotealso very many songs for the stage, 
distinguished for their breadth of hu- 
mour and brilliant wit: but he is most 
known to the literary world by his gen- 
erous protection of the unfortunately 
celebrated Dermody. The extraordin- 
ary history of this miracle of precocious 
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talent and wayward eccentricity is well 
known. Mr. Owenson found him mix- 
ing colours for the scene painters at the 
theatre, in the most abject penury. On 
discovering his talents, this gentleman, 
with that prompt, uncalculating warmth 
of heart, which forms so brilliant a fea- 
ture in the [rish character, took him at 
Once into the bosom of his family, 
clothed and educated him, and by mak- 
ing his case known to the public, and 
especially to the celebrated Dr. Young, 
Bishop of Clonfert, Mr. O's near rela- 
tion,he was the instrument for procuring 
him that patronage, which, but for the 
ungovernable and self-willed indepen- 
dence of Dermody’s capricious dispo- 
sition, must have led to every temporal 
success. To Lady Morgan’s only sis- 
ter, Lady Clarke, has descended a full 

ortion of hereditary ability, which 
would have been more productive, if the 
cares of a young and numerous family 


had not occupied too large a portion of 


her time and attention, ‘This lady has 
recently brought out on the Dublin 
stage a comedy, called “ The Irishwo- 
man,” replete with originality of con- 
ception, and humorous dialogue, and 
which met with the most decided suc- 
cess ; so that it will probably soon fiad 
its way to the London theatres. 

Lady Morgan commenced her pub- 
lic career very early in life: notwith- 
standing therefore that she is still the 
youngest successful candidate for litera- 
ry honors, of her own sex, her publish- 
ed works are already numerous. ‘They 
are a volume of poetry, written before 
she was fourteen, and dedicated to that 
patroness of Irish talent, the late Coun- 
tess of Moira: “ St. Clair,” 2 vols. ; 
“ Novice of St. Dominick,” 4 vols. ; 
* Wild Irish Girl,” 3 vols. ; * Patriot- 
ic Sketches,” 2 vols. ; “ Ida,” 4 vols. ; 
“The Missionary,” 3 vols. ; ‘O’ Don- 
nel,” 3 vols ; “ France,” 2 vols. 8vo. ; 
“ The Lay of the Irish Harp,” 1 vol. ; 
and a volume of twelve Irish Melodies. 
She has now in the press another na- 
tional novel, to be called * Fiorence 
Macarthy,” which will appear in the 
coming season. 

-In her later publications she has ta- 
ken a higher flight, and has exhibited a 
profounder acquaintance with the hu- 
man heart, and perhaps a more caustic 
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and philosophical view of life, than is 
to be found in her earlier productions, 
Her reputation consequently has rapid- 
ly increased ; and public expectation 
looks forward to further and still more 
successful efforts of her pen. 

It is a singular fact, that on the Con- 
tinent, the works of this Lady rank 
still higher than they do at home; and 
it affords a decided testimony of their 
intrinsic eloqueuce of thought and sen- 
timent, that they should have been ren- 
dered so popular under the disfiguring 
garb of foreign translation. “The 
Wild Irish Girl,” * St. Clair,” aud 
“ The Missionary,” are, however, well 
translated, and retain their situation 
among the popular and classical pro- 
ductions of the French press. “O° Don- 
nel,” from the Hibernicisms with which 
it abounds, was less likely to succeed 
abroad, and the French translation is 
both coarse and unfaithful. It was 
llowever read with great eagerness in 
Paris, and has, as we are informed, ob- 
tained likewise the honours of a Dutch 
and Spanisti costume, ‘lhe word how- 
ever which hae made Lady Morgan 
most generally known, is her ** France;” 
having passed through three editions at 
home, three in America, and as many 
in France. An abridgment also has 
been formed, including those passages 
which fell under the censure of the 
French police, and published, we be- 
lieve, in Geneva, under the title of 
“ L'Esprit de Lady Morgan.” 

Lady Morgan is in person petite, 
feminine, graceful and animated ; uni- 
ting in her gay conciliating appear- 
ance, the ease of fashionable life, with 
the navieté of strong and original tal- 
ent, and that even flow of spirits which 
springs from constitutional benevo- 
lence and an active and occupied 
mind, We have heard the conversa- 
tional abilities of this Lady highly ex- 
tolled, and her success in the great 
world attributed to that cause, and to 
what the French call l'art de raconter 
bien. If we may trust to our owa 
powers of observation, great humour, 
pleasantry, and the absence of all affec- 
tation, and pretension, constitute 0° 
small part of its merits. Lady Morgan 
is, however, accused of being what's 
called uncertain, of only coming oul 8 
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articular sets and circles; and we sion was by a t Law-giver de- 
have heard that when called on to shew nounced as treason. Though Lady 
off, she has, like her own Duchess of Morgan was bred a protestant in the 
Belmont, quoted the well known par- bosom of the established church, she 
lez nous la philosophie et puis la theoio- has from conscientious motives strenu- 
gie, and then remained buried in im- ously advocated the emancipation of 
penctrable reserve and silence. One the Catholics, This vein of political 
feature in her character it would be sentiment has drawn down upon her a 
wrong to pass by, although we do not heavy measure of critical vituperation. 
always approve its results, we mean her But those who stem the stream of 
enthusiastic love of her native country. opinion, (especially when strengthened 
The situation of Ireland naturally be- by authority,) must expect occasional - 
gets strong party feelings ; and to re- ly to be dashed by its current against 
main neut,r in times of civil dissen- rocks and shallows. 
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From the London Time's Telescope, for Dee. 1812. 
SAINTS’ DAYS, OBSCURE CEREMONTES, REMARKABLE EVENTS, Ac. 
IN DECEMBER, 





‘STOW comes . December, which 
4 after January for new-years gifts, 
February for pancakes and valentines, 
March for leeks for the Welchmen, 
April for fools, May for milkmaids and 
their garlands, June for green peare, 
mackerel, beans and bacon, and what 
not (this is a plentiful time,) July for 
hay in the country, and August for 
corn, September for oysters, October 
for brewing good beer, and November 
for drinking it. After all these are past, 
some for working, but all for eating and 
drinking, after all comes December, 
with the barns full of corn, the larders 
full of beef and pork, the barrels full of 
beer, the oven full of Christmas pies, 
the pocket stored with money, the 
masters and mistresses full of charity, 
and the young meo and maids full of 
play. —(l*vor Robin, for Dee. 1757.) 
‘December had his due appellation 
given him in the name of winter-monat, 
to wit, winter-month ; but after the 
Saxons received Christianity, they then, 
of devotion to the birth time of Christ, 
termedit bythe name of helight-monat, 
that is to say, holy-month,’ 
December, last of months, but best, who gave 
A Christ to man, a Saviour to the s!ave. 


While, faisely grateful, man at the fui! feast, 
To do God honour, makes himseif a beast. Churchill. 


SAINT NICHOLAS, D’C; MBER 6, 


Nicholas was Bishop. of Myra, in 
Lycia, and died about the year 392. 





He was of so charitable a disposition. 
that he portioned three young women, 
who were reduced in circumatances, by 
secretly conveying a sum of money 
into their father’s house. Milner, ia 
his History of Winchester, describes a 
curious fout preserved in the cathedral 
of Winchester, and applies the carvings 
on it to the life and miracles of this 
saint. The aunual ceremony of the 
boy-bishep, once observed on this day, 
is described .at length iv -4t/4, Vol. II. 
p. 144. 
CONCEPTION OF THE ¥. MARY, DEC. 8. 

This festival was instituted by An- 
selm, Archbishop of Canterbury, be- 
cause William the Conqueror’s fleet, 
being in a storm, afterwards came safe 
to shore. The council of Oxford, 
however, held in 1222, permitted every 
one to use his discretion in keeping it. 

December 10th is a fast observed by 
the Jews, on account of the approwches 
then made by the Romans to besiege 
Jerusalem; the commencement of 
the national calamities of the Jews. 

December the 12th is, by devout 
Jews, observed as a fast, on account of 
the profanation of the Holy Writings 
by their translation ivto Greek : a 
calamity said to have been succeeded 
by three days’ darkness, 

SAINT LUCY, DeceMBER 13. 

This virgin martyr was born at 

Syracuse.. She refused to marry a 
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young man who paid bis addresses to 
her, because she had determined to 
devote herself to religion, and, to pre- 
vent his importunities, gave her whole 
fortune to the poor. The youth, en- 
raged at this denial, accused her before 
Paschasius, the heathen judge, of pro- 
fessing Christianity; and Lucy, after 
much cruel treatment, fell a martyr to 
lis revenge, in the year 305, 

SAINT THOMAS THE APOSTLE, Dec. 21. 

Thomas, surnamed Didymus, or the 
‘T'win, was a Jew, and in all probability, 
a Galilean. ‘There are but few passa- 
ges in the gospel concerning him. 
‘Thomas is said to have suffered mar- 
tyrdom in the city of Calamin, in India, 
being killed by the lances of some 
people instigated by the Bramins. 

This is the shortest day, and is at 
London 7b. 44m. 17s., allowing 9m. 
58. for refraction. 

Shortest of all the varying days, 

* That fili the eirc!ing round of Time,’ 


Expectance views the Sun’s bright rays, 
Advancing from the southern clime. 


CHRISTMAS DAY, DECEMBER 25, 

The feast of our Saviour’s nativity 
was undoubtedly celebrated in the early 
ages of Christianity ; for we are told 
that, under the persecution of Maxi- 
ininus, that enperer burnt achurch at 
Nicomedia, which was filled with 
Christians assembled to keep this festi- 
val. St. Gregory terms it the festival 
of festivals ; and St. Chrysostom, the 
chief of all festivals. It is named 
Christmas-day, from the Latin Christi 
Missa, the Mass of Christ, and thence 
the Roman Catholic Liturgy is termed 
their Missal or Mass-Book. About 
the year 500, the observation of this 
day became general in the Catholic 
church, 

In the primitive church, Christmas- 
day was always preceded by an Eve 
or vigil, When the devotion of the 
Eve was completed, our forefathers 
used to light up candles of an uncom- 
mon size, which were called Christmas 
candles, and to lay a log of wood upon 
the fire called the yule-clog or log. 

Of all the various ceremonies ob- 
served on Christmas day, or during this 
season, those formerly practised in 
Catholic countries are, perhaps, fraught 


Varieties : Critical, Literary, and Historical. 
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with the greatest absurdity, more par- 
ticularly on the continent of Europe. 
The Fete del’Ane and the Fete de 
Four, the Feast of the Ass and of 
Fools, with other religious farces, are 
considered by Mr. Warton to have 
been first instituted at Constantinople 
about the year 900, by Theophylact, 
to wean the minds of the people from 
pagan ceremonies, by the substitution 
of Christian spectacles, partaking of the 
same spirit of licentiousness, 

The Ass’s Festival was held in 
France for many centuries. A curious 
account of this religious ceremony was 
published in the year 1807, by M. 
Millin, a member of the French [nsti- 
tute. It is taken froma manuscript 
missal belonging to the Cathedral of 
Sens, and detdils the impious and ex- 
travagant mummeries practised in that 
church on Christmas-day, Pierre 
Corbeil, the author, was Archbishop of 
Sens, and died inthe vear one thousand 
two hundred and twenty-two. 

On this festival of folly, a bishop, or 
even a pope, was elected for the occa- 
sion ; the priests were besmeared with 
lees of wine, and they were masked or 
disguised in the most extravagant and 
ridicuious manner. On the eve of the 
day appointed to celebrate this festival, 
before the beginning of vespers, the 
clergy went in procession to the door 
of the cathedral, where were two 
choristers singing. ‘Two canons were 
now deputed to fetch the Ass, and to 
conduct him to the table, which was the 
place where the Great Chanter sat, to 
read the order of the ceremonies, and 
the names of those who were to take 
any partin them. The modest animal 
was clad with precious priestly orna- 
ments, and, in this array, was solemnly 
conducted to the middle of the choir, 
during which procession, a hyma was 
sung in a major key, the first stanza ol 
which is as follows: 

Orientis partibus 
Adventavit asinus 
Pulcher et fort issimius 


Sarcinius aptissimus, 
Hez! Sive Ane, hez! 


After this, the office began by an 
anthem in the same style, suag purposely 
in the most discordant manner possible ; 
the office itself lasted the whole of the 
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night, and part of the next day ; it was 
a rhapsody of whatever was sung in the 
course of the year, at the appropriated 
festivals, forming al t the strangest 
and most ridiealous medley that car be 
conceived. As it was natural to sup- 

se that the choristers and the cun- 
gregation should feel thirst in so long a 
performance, wine was distributed in 
no sparing manner. The signal for that 
part of the ceremony was, an anthem 
commencing, Conductusad poculum,&c. 
(Brought to the cup, &c.) 

The first evening, after vespers, the 
Grand Chanter of Sens headed the 
jolly band in the streets, preceded by 
an enormous lantern, A vast theatre 
was prepared for their reception before 
the church, where they performed not 
the most decent interludes: the singing 
and dancing were concluded by throw- 
ing a pail of water on the head of the 
Grand Chanter, They then returned 
tochurch to begin the morning office ; 
and, on that occasion, several received 
on their naked bodies a number of pails 
of water, At the respective divisions 
of the service, great care was taken to 
supply the Ass with drink aed proven- 
der. In the middle of it, a signal was 
given by an anthem, Conductus ad 
ludos (Brought to play, &e.) and the 
Ass was conducted into the nave of 
the church, where the people mixed 
with the clergy, danced round him, and 
strove to imitate his braying. When 
the dancing was over, the Ass was 
brought back again into the choir, 
where the clergy terminated the festival. 

The vespers of the second day con- 
cluded with an invitation to dinner, in 
the form of an anthem, like the rest, 
Conductus ad prandium (Brought to 
dinner,) and the festival ended by a 
repetition of similar theatricals to those 
Which had taken place the day before. 

Whatis the most extraordinary faet 
of all, and indeed barely within the 
limits of credibility, is, that this most 
shameful festival was not suppressed 
ull towards the end of the sixteenth 
century! Some of its most shocking 
absurdities had, indeed, been removed, 
yet the custom was continued.* 


a 





. Stran eas it ma : = : 
y appear, this asinine festival 
“ annually celebrated in England, in the Cathe- 
Arugwecum. Vol. 4. 
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From the following circumstance 
may be dated the origin of Christmas- 
boxes, now almost forgotten. The 
Romish priests had masses said for 
almost every thing. When aship went 
on a voyage, the priests had a box in 
her under the protection of some saint, 
and the poor were desired to contribute 
to this box, that masses might be said 
for them. This treasury was not to be 
opened until the ship’s return. The 
mass, at that time, was called Christmas ; 
the box, Christmas-boxr, or money 
collected against that time, that the 
priests might say masses to the saints, 
and entreat the forgiveness of the de- 
baucheries of the: le at this season ; 
and from this, servants had the liberty 
to get box-money, that they, too, might 
be enabled to pay the priest for his 
masses, knowing well the old proverb, 
‘No penny, no paternoster.’ 

A thrift-box, as it is vulgarly called, 
is still retained in barber’s shops in the 
North, being put up against the wall, 
and every customer contributing. 

The Carols, formerly sung at this 
season of the year, were testa] chansons 
for enlivening the merriments of the 
Christmas celebrity ; and not such reli- 
gious songs as are current at this day, 
with the common people, under the 
same title, and which were substituted 
by these enemies of innocent and useful 
mirth, the Puritans. ‘The poar’s-HEaD, 
souséd, was antiently the first dish on 
Christmas-day, and was carried up to 
the principal table in the hall, with 
great state and solemnity, a carol being 
sung at the time. 

Chatterton gives a lively description 
of Christmas as it was, in olden time. 
‘The antient Christmas gambols,’ says 
the poet, ‘ were, in my Opinion, supe- 
rior to our modern spectacles and 
amusements; wrestling, hurling the 
ball, aud dancing in the wood-lands, 
were pleasures for men, It is true, the 
conversation of the hearth-side was the 


tales of superstition ; the fairies, Robia . 


Goodfellow, and hobgoblins, never 
failed to make the trembling audience 
utter an avemafia, and cross their chias; 





— 


dral of Lincoln, till the Eleventh Century; when 
Grosthead, the bishop, ordered his deans to aboli 

pee aren ee Asinorum, cym sit vanitate et 
volupratibusg spurcum, See als® Gor Lely at 
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but the laughable exercises of blind- 
man’s buff, riddling, and question and 
commana, sufficiently compensated for 
the few sudden starts of terror. Add 
to these amusements the wretched 
voices of the chanters and sub-chanters; 
howling carols in Latin ; the chiming 
of consecrated bells ; the burning con- 
secrated wax candles; curiously rep- 
resenting the Virgin Mary; praying to 
the saint whose monastery stood 
nearest ;. the munching consecrated 
eross-loaves sold by the monks; all 
which effectually eradicated the spectres 
of their terrific stories. Nor were these 
the only charms against the foul-fiends 
and nightmare ; sleeping cross-legged, 
like the effigies of Knights ‘Templars 
and warriors, and the holy bush and 
church-yard yew, were certain antidotes 
against those invisible beings. 

‘ The great barons and knights gen- 
erally kept open houses during this 
season, when their villains or vassals 
were entertained with bread, beef, and 
beer, and a pudding, wastol-cake, or 
Christmas kitchel, and a groat in silver 
at parting ; being obliged to wave the 
full flagon round their heads, in honour 
of the master of the house. Plays 
were performed by the monks; the 
plot being, generally, the life of some 
Pope, or the founder of the abbey to 
which the monks belonged. Private 
exhibitions at the manors of the barons 
were usually family histories ; minstrels, 
jesters, and mummers, composed the 
next class of performers, who were 
maintained in the castle of the baron, to 
entertain his family. 

. The * Meteor of the North’ has 
painted a vivid but faithful portrait o 
antient Christmas ceremonies, and with 
all the minute accuracy and hi 


ing of a Gerhard Douw: 


>) 


On Christmas eve the bells were rung ; 
On Christmas eve the mass was sung ; 
That only night, in all the year, 

Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear, 
‘The damsel donned her kirtle sheen ; 
The hail was dressed with holly green ; 
Forth to the wood did merry-men go. 
To gather in the mistletoe. 

Then opened wide the baron’s hall 

To vassal, tenant, serf, and all ; 

Power laid his rod of rule aside, 

And ceremony doffed his pride. 

‘The heir, with roses in his shoes. 

Might that might village partner choose ; 





The lord, underogating, share 

The vulgar game of ‘ post and pair.’ 
All hailed, with uncontrolled delight, 
And general voice, the happy night, 
That to the cottage, as the crown, 
Brought tidings of salvation down. 

The fire, with well-dried logs supplied, 
Went roaring up the chimney wide ; 
The huge hall-table’s oaken face, 
Scrubbed till it shone, the day to grace, 
Bore then upwun its massive board 
No mark to part the ’squire and lord. 
Then was brought in the lusty brawn 
By old blue-coated serving-mar ; 

Then the grim boar’s head frowned on high, 
Crested with bays and rosemary. 

Weil can the green-garbed ranger tell 
How, when, and where, the monster fell ; 
What dog's before his death he tore, 

And all the baiting of the boar, 

The wassel round in good brown bowls, 
Garnished with ribbons, blithely trowls, 
There the huge sirloin reeked ; hard by 
Plum-porridge stood, and Christmas pie ; 
Nor failed old Seotland to produce, 

At such high tide, her savoury goose. 
Then came the merry masquers in, 

And carols roared with blithesome din ; 
If unmelodious was the song, 

It was a hearty note, and strong. 

Who lists, may in their mumming sce 
Traces of ancient mystery ; 

White shirts supplied the masquerade, 
And smutted cheeks the visors made ; 
But O! what masquers richly dight 

Can boast of bosoms half so light ! 
England was merry England, when 

Old Christmas brought his sports again, 
*T was Christmas broached the mightiest ale 
> Twas Christmas told the merriest tale ; 
A Christmas gamboi of could cheer 

The poor man’s heart thro’ half the year. 


SAINT STEPHEN, DECEMBER 26. 


Stepben was the first deacon chosen 
by the apostles. | He was cited before 
the Sanhedrin, or Jewish Council, for 
prophecying the fall of the Jewish Tem- 
pie and economy ; and while vindica- 


f ting his doctrine by several passages of 


the Old ‘Testament, he was violently 


oh finish- carried out of the city, and stoned to 
death, in the year 33, 


See Acts vil. 
for his admirable defence. 


W. I. ROBERTS DIED, pet. 26, 1806. 


EPITAPH. 
Pilgrim! if youth's seductive bloom 
‘Lhy soul in pleasure’s vest arrays, 
Pause at this sad and silent tomb, 
And learn how swift thy bliss decays ! 
But, ah ! if woe has stabbed thy breast, 
And dimmed with tears thy youthful eye, 
Mourner, the grave’s a house of rest, 
And this one teaches how to die! 
For’she who sleeps this stone beneath, 
Tho’ mafy an hour to pain was given 
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smiled at the hovering dart of death, 
While Hope displayed the joys of Heaven ! 


See Roberts’s Poems and Letters, p. 9, a pleasing 
companion to the Remains of Kirke White. The 


author died at the early age of twenty ! 
INNOCENTS, DECEMBER 28, 


The slaughter of the Jewish chil- 
dren, by Herod, is commemorated this 
day. The festival is very antient, for 
Tertullian and Saint Cyprian call these 
Innocents martyrs, and Prudentius has 
written a hymn upon the subject. 
Childermas day is another name for this 
feast.—This day is observed by the 
Jews on account of Jehoiakim’s burn- 
ing the scroll that the Prophet Baruch 
wrote from the mouth of Jeremiah. 


a oes 
From the New Monthly Magazine, Sept. 1818. 


ORIGINAL LETTER AND POEM, BY ROB- 
ERT BURNS. 
(No date, but supposed Nov. or Dec. 1787. ) 
Sir,—The enclosed poem was writ- 
ten in consequence of your suggestion, 
last ttme I had the pleasure of seeing 
you, It cost me an hour or two of next 
morning’s sleep, but did not please me ; 
so it lay by, an ill-digested effort, till the 
other day that I gave it a critic brush. 
These kind of subjects are much hack- 
neyed ; and besides, the wailings of the 
rhyming tribe over the ashes of the great 
are cursedly suspicious, and out of all 
character for sincerity. - These ideas 
damped my muse’s fire; however I 
have done the best I could, and, at all 
events, it gives me an opportunity of 
declaring that I have the honour to be, 
Sir, Your obliged humble servant, 


Rosert Burns. 
_ Monday Morning. 
To Charles Hay, Esq. Advocate. 


On the Death of the late Lord President. 


Lone on the bleaky hills the straying flocks 
Shun the fierce storms among the sheltering rocks ; 
Down foam the rivulets, red with dashing rains ; 
‘The gathering floods burst o’er the distant plains ; 
Beneath the blasts the leafless forests groan ; 
The hollow caves return a sullen moan. 

Ye hills, ye plains, ye forests, and ye caves, 

Ye howling winds and wintry-swelling waves ; 
Unheard, unseén, by human ear or eye, 

Sad to your sympathetic glooms I fly. 

Where to the whistling blast, and waters’ roar, 
Pale Scotia’s recent wound may I deplore. 

U heavy loss my country ill could bear ! 

A loss these evil days can ne’er repair ! 

Justice, the high vicegerent of her God, 

Her doubtful balance ey’d, and sway’d her'rod ; 


Varieties. 


She heard the tidings of the fatal blow, 
And sunk abandoned to the wildest wee. 


Wrongs, injuries, from many a darksome den, 

Now gay in hope explore the path of men. 

See, from his cavern, grim Oppression rise, 

And throw on Poverty his eruel eyes ; 

Keen on the helpless victim see him fly, 

And stifle, dark, the feebly-bursting ery ; 

Mark ruffian Vioience, distained with crimes, 

Rousing elate in these degenerate times : 

View unsuspecting Infiecence a prey : 

As guileful Fraud points out the erring way ; 

While subtle Litigation’s pliant tongue 

The life-blood equal sucks of Right and Wrong : 

Hark, injured Want recounts the uniisten’d tale, 

And much-wronged Misery pours the unpitied wail ! 

Ye dark waste hills, and brown unsightly plains, 

Inspire and soothe my melancholy strains ! 

Ye tempests rage ! ye turbid torrents roll ! 

Ye suit the joyless tenor of my soul : 

Life’s social haunts and pleasures I resign ; 

Be nameless wilds and lonely wanderings mine. 

To mourn the woes my Country must endure,— 

That wound degenerate ages cannot cure. 
—_ 


ANECDOTE OF BONAPARTE, 


Napoleon, when at Dresden, com- 
plained to Maria- Louisa of the conduct 
of her mother-in-law and the Archdukes, 
and having manitested considerable dis- 
satisfaction, he added : * As to the Em- 
peror, I say nothing of him, he is a gan- 
ache’ (a stupid fellow). Maria- Louisa 
did not understand this expression, and 
as soon as Napoleon withdrew, she ask- 
ed her attendants what it meant. As 
none of the ladies could venture to ex- 
plain its real signification, they told her 
that the word was used to designate a 
serious reflecting mao. The Empress 
forgot neither the term nor the defini- 
tion, and she some time afterwards ap- 
plied it ina very amusing way. Dur- 
ing the time she was intrusted with the 
regency ofthe French empire, an im- 
portant question one day came under 
discussion at the council of state. Hav- 
ing remarked that Cambaceres did not 
utter a word, she turned towards him 
and said, * I should like to have your 
opinion on this business, sir, for 1 know 
you area ganache.’. At this compliment, 


Cambaceres stared with astonishment: 


aud consternation, while he repeated in 
a low tone of voicethe word ganache. 
‘Yes,’ replied the empress, * a ganache, 


a serious thinking sort of a man ; is not 


that the meaning of it ?’—No one made 
any reply, and the discussion proceed- 
ed, 
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204 Varielies—Original Anecdotes, 


Great events spring from little causes, 
and of this the following is an instance : 

We are told that before the battle 
of Leipsic, negociations for peace were 
carried on at Dresden, the preliminaries 
were even agreed upon, and this extra- 
ordinary man had actually the pen in 
his hand to sign them when a few im- 
prudent words from the Duke de Bassa- 
no suddenly changed his determination. 
* Sire,’ said the duke, as he presented 
to the Emperor the pen which was to 
ensure thé tranquillity of Europe, ‘ for 
once it may be said that you donot 
give peace, but that you receive it.’ 
Whether the duke had any secret mo- 
tives for wishing for the continuance of 
the war, or whether he suffered these 
words to escape him without reflecting 
on their fatal consequences, it is impos- 
sible to decide ; be this as it may, the 
Emperor at that moment fancied he 
saw all the glory of his life eclipsed, and 
he threw down the pen in a fit of anger, 
declaring that he would sign nothing. 
The battle of Leipsic took place a few 
days after, and it was followed by the 
defection of his allies. Napoleon was 
obliged to quit Germany with the same 
precipitation as he had fled from Rus- 
sia ; and he was only enabled to reach 
Mentz, through the devotion of his 
guards, who suffered themselves to be 
eut to pieces for the sake of covering his 
retreat. 

— 

Remarkable instance of fidelity in a 
Servant.—In the winter of the year 
1776, the Count and Countess Podot- 
sky being on their way from Vienna to 
Cracow, the wolves, which are very nu- 
merous in the Carpathian mountains, 
and when the cold is very severe are 
more bold and savage than usual, came 
down in hordes, and pursued the car- 
riage between the towns of Oswiesk and 
Zator, the latter of which is only a few 
leagues from Cracow. Of two servants, 
one was sent before, to bespeak post- 
horses ; the other, whom the Count par- 
ticularly esteemed for his fidelity, see- 
ing the wolves come nearer and nearer, 
begged his master to permit him to 
leave them his horse, by which their 
rage would in some measure be satisfied, 
and they should gain time to reach Za- 





tor. The Count consented ; the Ser- 
vant mounted behind the carriage, and 
let his horse go, which was soon seized 
by the wolves, and torn into a thousand 
pieces. Meantime the travellers proceed- 
ed with all the speed they could, in 
hopes to reach the town, from which 
they were not very distant. But the 
horses were tired, and the wolves, be- 
come more savage now they had tasted 
blood,had almost overtaken the carriage, 
In this extreme necessity, the Servant 
cried out, “* There is only one means 
of deliverance : I will go to meet the 
wolves, if you will swear to me to pro- 
vide as a father for my wife and chil- 
dren, I must perish ; but while they 
fall upon me, you will escape.” Podot- 
sky hesitated to comply; but as there 
was no prospect of escape, he consented, 
and ‘solemnly vowed, that if he would 
sacrifice himself for their safety, he 
would constantly provide for his family. 
The Servant immediateiy got dowa, 
went to meet the wolves, and was de- 
voured! The Count reached the gates 
of Zator, and was saved.— The Ser- 
vant was a Protestant; his Master a 
Catholic, and conscientiously kept his 
word, 

Clerical Wit. —Sir William Dawes, 
Archbishop of York, was very fond of a 
pun. His clergy dining with him, for 
the first time after he had lost his lady, 
he told them, he feared they did not 
find things in so good order as they 
used to be in the time of poor Mary, 
and, looking extremely sorrowful, ad- 
ded, with a deep sigh, “* She was, 1n- 
deed, Mare pacificum!” A Curate, 
who pretty well knew what she had 
been, called out, * Ay, my Lord, but 
she was Mare mortuum first.” The 
Archbishop gave him a living of 200/. 
per annum within two months. 

A modern wit passing with a friend 
through one of the principal streets of 
the metropolis, and observing the name 
of Furthing over a shop door, said to 
his companion, “ That man and his 
wife ought to be hanged for coining. 
‘Why so?” “ Because a farthing and 
a farthing make a halfpenny !” _‘ Set 
your mind at ease,’ replied his friend, 
the crime carries its own punishment— 
they are liable to be transported ! 
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POETRY. 


www 


From the Londen Moathly Magazings. 


STANZAS ON LOVE. 
C is not Love, when burning sighs 


Heave forth the heart’s impassion’d 


anguish 5 
When the cheeks kindle, and the eyes 
Oa their bright idol, fix and languish. 


Itis not Love, when heart and miod 
Are troubled like the stormy ocean ; 


When the press’d hands, convulsive join’d 


Thrill ev'ry pulse with wild emotion. 


it isnot Love, when madd’ ning bliss 
Sus peuds the faculties of reason ; 
Tis baleful passion urges this, 


And acts tow’rds Love the foulest treason. 
Love breathes in peace, and hope and oy 


Love ouly sighs when absence parte 
Its trust, no fancied ills destroy ; 
No jealous fear its bosom 


From the stol’n glance, half-veil’d and meek, 
Love's fondest, traest feeling breaketh ; 


Itspeaks in blushes on the cheek, 
Softas when summer morning waketh. 


In heart ’tis as the Christian’s faith, 


Changeless and sacred---chaste---desiring ; 


Decay it knows not ;---and in death, 
Dies, but as life’s last sighs expiring. 


3, Durham-Place, Chelsea. Ww. P. 
New Mon. Mag. Sept. 1818. 


MM 


THE CONFESSION. 


From the same. 


ID the cold and callous-hearted 


Brood o’er bliss he ne’er imparted ; 


Let him linger, let him languish 
ln his sordid, selfish angaish : 
Not a san his soul shall borrow, 
To dispel his night of sorrow ; 
And a something shall annoy, 
With a dread, his dreams of joy. 


He knows not the blissful union 
Souls partake by soft communion 5 
He knows not the pleasing sadness 
Less allied to grief than gladness 
Which the pensive heart is proving, 
When its life consists in loving ; 

As congenial pulses beat 

With a mild and mutual heat. 


He who ¢an despise thee, woman ! 
Must be more or less than human : 
On his heart a frost is seizing, 

In his veins the blood is freezing :—- 
If thou canst not, what can move it ? 
But his coldness none will covet ; 
Not a bosom shall condole 

With his poor and paltry soul. 


Some may say thine eyes are cheating, 


Some may say thy love is fleeting, 
Some may say---but I believe not ; 
Well I knew thy smiles deceive not> 





There is one whose face my being 
Finds redoubled life in seeing ; 
Who, with seraph smile, inspires 
Gentle love and genial fires. 


Fairy is her form of lightness, 

Asdte is her eye of brightness, 

Snowy is her brow ;---above it 

Wreathe the auburn curls that love it, 
Sweetly twining and invading 

Rosy cheeks that need not shading ¢ 
Blush aot at my telling thee, 

Oh my love! that thou art she ! M: 


a 


MELANCHOLY. 
From the same. 


A het sun of the morning, 
Unclouded and bright, 
The landscape adorning 
With lustre and light, 
To glory and gladness 
New bliss may impart : 
But, oh! give to sadness 
And softness of heart 
A moment to ponder, a season to grieve, 
The light of the moon, or the shadows of eve ! 


Then soothing reflections 
Arise on the mind ; 
And sweet recollections 
Of friends who were kind ; 
Of love that was tender, 
And yet could decay ; 
Of visions whose splendour 
Time withered away ; 
Tn all that for brightnessand beauty may seem 
The painting of fancy--the work of a dream ' 


The soft cloud of whiteness, 
The stars beaming through, 
The pare moon of brightness, 
The deep sky of blue, 
The rush of the river 
Through vales that are still, 
The breezes that ever 
Sigh lone o’er the hill, 
Are sounds that can soften, and sights that 
impart 
A bliss to the eye, and a balm to the heart. 


a a 


‘ TRIPLES---LIGHT AS AIR.” ---Shakspeare. 


Behold—of woman the true character. 

You like a thimg—it is enough for her 

To like it not. In time, should youdetest 

That very thing—is’t not what she likes best ? 
Terenee 


O follow the breeze that flies over the 
sea, 
Go fasten the rainbow’s fading dyes; 
Go whistle the bird from yonder tree, 
Go catch on the waves the sparkles that 
rise ; 
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This to do thou shalt easier find, 

Than to know the thoughts of a woman’s 
mind. 

They are swiftas the breeze---as wavering 
too--- 

More — (sometimes) than the rainbow’s 

ue. 

Unmov’d, as the bird, by the charmer’s call ; 

As bright as the sparkles, as solid withal : 

And to think that thesmiles of such Beings as 
these © 

Make of---even philosophers--- just what they 
please. H. E. 





SKETCH.---THE PICTURE. 


H what a sweet and animated grace 
Plays round the mouth, and beams from 

those blue eyes 

With the embodied thought,that from the lip 

Seems hovering; on the forehead’s snowy 
white 

The fair and clustering ringlets richly wave 

In careless elegance. Just sucha vision, 

Sketched in the day-dream of the enthusiast’s 
eye 

Might febet upon the sun-beam---wing its 
flight 

From flower to flower, and breathe their soft 
perfume, 

And live upon their sweets. Where is it now ? 

This form of love---this being of earth’s 
mold--- 

Gone---faded from the world---for ever gore ! 

Is it not sad to think, that ere that hour 

Sorrow, perchance, had chased away those 
smiles, 

Dulled the blue eye with tears---and from the 
cheek 


From the Literary Gazette, Sept. 1813, 
LINES 


ON THE FUNERAL OF AN ENGLISH OFFICER 
IN SPAIN, 1813, 


I Heard the muffled drum beat slow 

t heard the soft tiute’s tones of woe 
I saw the coffin in the ground, ‘ 
And the loud volley fired around--. 
And many a manly veteran there, 
With faitering step and brow of care, 
Dashed from inis eye the tear that fell 
ln token of a last farewell. 


A rustic stone upon the grave 
Its feeble information gave ; 
The name, the youthful years, it told, 
Of him who there jay silent---cold--- 
How he had died the hero’s death, 
In Victory’s arms resign’d life’s breath 
‘Tis o’er---and now unheard by thee 
The warring of a world shall be! 
Yes---in the stranger’s land he sleeps, 
No mother o’er the green turf weeps ; 
Nor must she ever---ever know 
The spot where he she loved lies low. 
Yet be this grave tomemory dear, 
An English Soldier slumbers here ! 
The Spaniard---as he wanders by, 
Shall view the mound with pensive eye, 
With grateful throb his bosom swell, 
For those who nobly fought and fell. 
Youth ! from thy blessed land they came, 
With warrior might and patrict flame, 
And buried in the earth of Spain 
The ‘ Bravest of the brave’ remain. 
IsaBEL 
ee 


Washed the young rose, and made the heavy — 


heart 
Turn from this scene with agony---and pray, 
If peace dwelt in the grave, toslumber there. 
CAROLINE. 


lice: cote 


THE GROUND SWELL. t¢ 


Written on the Breakwater, Plymouth Sound. 


HE Sun ishigh, the Atlantic ts unfann’d 
E’en by the breathings ofthe gentle West, 
And yet the broad biue flood is not at rest, 
Amid the holy calm on sea and land 
There is a murmuring on the distant strand, 
And silently though Ocean heaves its breast, 
The shoreward swellings wear a feathery 
crest, 
And meet the opposing rocks in conflict 
grand. 


These ships that dare the eternal winds and 
seas, 

In the commotion roll without a breeze, 

And as their sides the huge upswellings lave, 

His flagging sails the listless seaman sees, 

And wishes rather for the winds to rave, 

And, like an arrow, dart him o’er the wave. 
Plymouth Dock. N. T. C. 


¥ The Ground Swell is principally occa- 
sioned by storms in the Atlantic, which agi- 
tated the sea many days after the tempests 
have ceased. The ocean heaves, as it were, 
in masses, but its surface is quite smooth, i.e. 
unbroken into waves, and without foam, ex- 
cept where it comes in contact with the 
coast. 








‘From the same. 
THE TYROLESE GIRL. 
Written after the French Invasion of the T'yrol. 


Felicite passee 
Qui ne peux reverur, 
Tourment de ma pensee } 
Que n’ai, je en te perdant, perdu le souvenir 


OU would not wonder, (had you seen 

In happier days our fields of green, 
Our mountaius, skies, and lucid streams, 
Like colournngs of the poets’ dreams---) 
You would set wonder I should grieve 
Those scenes of loveliness to leave. 


Oh, never shall I see on earth 

A land like this that gave me birth, 

Or hearts so kind, so brave, so true, 

As those my blissful youth once knew : 
Yet virtue, valour, could not save--- 
And those hearts slumber in the grave. 


With tempest-roar, with lightning-flame, 
The Tyrant and his myriads came--- 

They laid our peaceful valieys waste, 

Her Sons with chains would have disgraced: 
How fought the Tyrolese---how fell--- 
Stranger ! the tale is known too well. 


But never, never can you know 

The deep, the agonizing woe 

We felt, when man could do no more--- 
When freedom died, and all was o’er ! 
God of our fathers! in that hour 
Warred not with us thy mighty power. 
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No !---you could ne’er retrace this scene 
For what it had so lately been--- 

The ruined cot, the untilled ground, 
All---all---so desolate around ! 

No minstre) wanders through the vale, 
No voice floats on the evening gale. 


{t was so different !---at this hour, 
Resting within some shadowy bower, 
We listened---with what anxious ear ! 
The homeward mountain-horn to hear, 
And watched the crimson setting sun. 
For then our evening dance begun. 


The spot our feet once careless prest, 

Oh slumber there in endless rest 

The maidens’ hope, the matrons’ pride--- 
The Youth who for his Country died ! 
Since then is all a desert grown, 

And [remain alone, alone, 


(ompanions, friends, for ever dear ! 
No longer ye inhabit here--- 
Yet wonder not that I should grieve 
Those scenes of loveliness to leave, 
For never shall I see on earth 
A land like this that gave me birth. 
ISABEL. 
a 


From the same. 
SONG 
FROM THE PRENCWH OF FLORIAN. 


This ts the silliest stuff that ever I heard. 
Midsummer Night's Dream. 


T HE pleasures of Love in a moment fly, 
The torments of Love endure till we die; 
For Sylvia with all once so dear did I part--- 
She left me, and gave to another her heart. 
fhe pleasures of Love but a moment endure ; 
The torments of Love admit of no cure. 


So sure as this stream shall softly flow 

To meet the clear river which glides below; 
So sure shall I love thee---said Sylvia to me : 
rhe stream still flows---but changed is she. 


-_—s— 
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The pleasures of Love ina moment fly ; 
The torments of Love endure till we - 
SABEL. 


—— 


From the European Magazine. 
THE INNKEEPER AND THE BEAR. 


N artist famous in his line, 
Ouce undertook to paint a sign, 

To please the landlord of an inn, 
Who cared for merit not a pin! 
A bear was fix’d on,---not indeed 
A very flattering quadruped, 
For that was th t of no concern, 
Because the landlore’s saving turn 
Was found to mix with all his views, 
From sheer sign-painting to the muse. 
The fact was this,---his highest aim 
Was for the Shortest cut to fame. 
** Paint it without a chain,” said he, 
** Twill do as well as with ; for me, 
All I regard about the sign, 
Is, that you'll paint it cheap, and fine !” 

To work the painter went with care, 
And sketch’d almost a living bear, 
In colour, shape, and look complete, 
In all its parts, from head to feet. 
But mark the issue,---Soon next day 
It rain’d---the bear was wash’d away ! 
‘** Zounds !” cried the landlord, in a rage, 
* Did not Sir Brush with me engage 
To grace my sign-post with a bear, 
Which uow is gone, the Lord knows where !"” 

A wag, who heard this pithy strain, 
Replied, ** I¢ should have had a chain, 
And then I'll warrant you, mine host, 
The bear would still have kept his post, 
And not, as now, have slipt his tether, 
Because ‘twis merely rainy weather !’--- 
* Fellow !” cries Spiggot, anger’d still, 
** Since you pretend to so much skill, 
What is it that your chain implies, 
Which should secure the painted prize ?”’--- 
**[°ll tell you,” says the joker---** Pray, 
Your Painter may return tais way ; 
Bid him to ci/ the Bear,---and then,--- 
Bruin will not escape again !” J.C. 


—————— eee ee oe 





INTELLIGENCE : 


LITERARY ANT) PHILOSOPHICAL: WITH CRITICAL REMARKS, 


Journey from India to England,thro’ Per- 
(sia, Georgia, Russia, Poland, andl Prus- 
‘id, mm the year 1817; by Lieut. Colonel 
Joun Jounson, will be perused with much 
gratification, as it presents the reader with 
novelties at almost every page. An over- 
land journey to or from India has hitherto 
been deemed a most formidable undertak- 
ing; but Colonel Johnson has dispelled so 
many apprehensions that were groundless, 
and has pointed out such practicable means 
lor overcoming really existing difficulties, 
that we conceive many travellers will, in 
future, follow his exainple, and prefer the 
journey by land to along sea voyage, during 
times of peace, The author, in his preface, 
Claims the indulgence of the public for any 
want of refinement or elegance of language 
arising from inexperience in composition, 
Ve notice little occasion for this plea ; but, 
vad it heen as great asthe colonel’s modesty 
presumes, we should not haye considered 
the style of aby importance, in comparison 


with the matter of a work of this description; 


indeed, we should be better pleased to re- 
ceive the facts and observations of a travel- 
ler in his own plain language, than to meet 
with them, as we do, on many occasions, 
distorted and wire-spun by editass of the 
ress. This work is enriched with engrav- 
ings, from drawings by the author, of inter- 
esting views, and portraits of remarkable 
personages in various costumes. An itine~ 
raryof the route, with the distances, cor- 
rected from actual measurement, and an 
abstract of the travelling expevoses from 
Bombay to London, form two curious ap- 
pendices to this valuable and entertaining 
work, 

The disasters of the late voyage of the 
English embassy to China, together with the 
disgraceful issue of that costly project, are 
still fresh in our remembrance. We have 
already noticed in former numbers of our 
Magazine, the works of Captain Hall, Mp. 
Ellis, and Mr. Mc ie lak of them rela- 
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ting to this voyage and its object; and each 
of them possessing distinctive merits of its 
own. The past month has produced another 
work, which, though last, is not, in an 
sense, the least of this series: it is entitled, 
Narrative of a Journey to the Interior of Chi- 
na; and of a Voyage to and from that Country 
in the Years 1816 and 1817; by CrarKke 
‘Ape, F.L.S. Much of the narrative matter 
of Mr. Abel’s book has been given to the 
public by the authors who, in point of publi- 
cation, eve receded him; and we must, 
therefore, confine our estimate of the value 
of his production to that part of it chiefly 
which is devoted to natural history. The 
naturalist will be highly gratified with the 
specimens of Mr. Abel's ability and indus- 
tay, whieh are here presented to his study, 
gathered from sources so very rarely acces- 
sible, and, in many instances, now for the 
first time explored. In this point of view, 
the work may be considered one of the 
most curious and valuable of modern times ; 
bat the novelty, which has given so much 
interest to the prior accounts of the Alceste’s 
voyage and shipwreck, especially that of 
Mr. Mc Leod, having now lost much of its 
popular attraction, Mr. Abel must be content 
with the thanks and approbation of the sci- 
entific few, to whom his labours certainly 
afford arich supply of original and interest- 
ing information. 


The Recluse of the Pyrenneesis one of those 
well-printed, smooethly-versified productions, 
under which the stalls and closets of the 
present day are groaning. To pass any 
strong censure en this production would be 
unjust, for it is without any glaring faults 
or startling absardities ; but it wants taste, 
genius, and originality ; ithas ‘** no charac- 
ter at all.” 


In the press, Letters on French History, 
for the use of schools. By J. Bigland, au- 
thor of Letters on English History, &c. 


Miss Trimmer is preparing a Sequel to Mrs. 
Trimmer’s [ntroduction to the Knowledge 
of Nature and the Scriptures. 


Speedily will be published, Early Genius, 
exemplified in the juvenile pursuits of emi- 
nent foreigners. 


Mr. Soane has in the press, Udine, a fairy 
romance, translated from the German of 
Baron de la Motte Fouque. 


It will be gratifying to the lovers of Scot- 
tish literature to be informed, that a volume 
of poems and songs, chietly in the Scottish 
dialect, hy the late Richard Gall, is in the 
press. Mr. Gall died several years ago, in 
the bloom of youth, when his genius and 
taste had introduced him to gentlemen emi- 
nent in the literary world. He enjoyed the 
friendship and correspondence of Burns, 
Campbell, Macneil, and other celebiated 
poets of the day. 


Mr. Rich will publish, in the course of the 
present month a Second Memoir of Babylon ; 
containing an inquiry into the correspond- 
eace between the ancient descriptions of 
Babylon and the remains still visible on the 
site. Suggested by the * Remarks” of Major 
Kennel, published in the Archwologia. 
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The Scientific Tourist through England 
Wales, and Scotland: in which the travelje 
is directed to the beauties and principal oh. 
jects of antiquity, art, science, the fine views 
aod situations, &c. worthy of notice or re. 
mark ; including the minerals, fossils, rare 
plants, and other subjects of natural history 
divided into counties. By T. Walfurd, Esq; 
F. A. S. and F. L. S. see 


The French journalists have lately taken 
occasion to observe, that the present race of 
novels which issue from the press, with here 
and there only, an exception, prove to what 
a state of decay the art of novel-writing is 
reduced, since the deaths of Mesdames Ric- 
coboni, Cottin, and de Stael ;---since Mad, 
Souza (formerly Flahaut) has ceased to write ; 
since Mad. de Genlis has, apparently, aban- 
doned this branch of literature :---the art, 
say they, is absolutely degenerated, and this 
they seem to attribute to the lead taken b 
female writers: into whose hands it has fall- 
en, for the only writers of the other sex, of 
late, have been the Abbé Prevost, Le Sage, 
and Marivaux. They observe, indeed, that 
if the talent of the French lady-writers suf- 
fers an eclipse little short of total, yet female 
powers continue in their full brilliancy in 
England :---This they infer from the numer. 
ous and extremely popular translations, 
which every day presents them, from their 
own presses. 


We are somewhat surprised at the remiss- 
ness of our ingenious novelists, who deal in 
stories ‘* founded on fact ;”” how could they 
suffer so favourable an opportunity as the 
delivery of a number of Christian slaves from 
the dungeons of Algiers, to pass unappropri- 
ated? The palm is wrested from our own 
writers by a Prussian! At Berlin has ap- 
peared Theodore Quitte, or the History ofa 
Slave at Algiers, delivered by Lord: Ex- 
mouth. By Juliusde Voss. 2 vols. 8vo. 1818. 


There has long been a great and increasing 
population in [ndia---the descendants.of ku- 
ropeaas from Indian mothers and their pro- 
geny. Many of them are well educated, and 
people of considerable property ; and, lat- 
terly, they have been studiously investigating 
their civil rigits as free-born British subjects. 
They have commenced a newspaper to facil- 
itate the objects of their inquiries, and all 
public measures in India will new be openly 
canvassed, and Europe will no longer be 
abused respecting the condition of the East- 
ern hemisphere. 


Dawson Turner, Esq. will soon publish the 
remaining portion of his coloured figures and 
descriptions of the Plants referred, by bota- 
nists, to the genus fucus. 


Mr. Alexander Jamieson, anthor of @ 
Treatise on the Construction of Maps, bas 
now in the press a Grammar of Logic, and & 
Grammar of Rbetoric. These works are 
constructed upon principles not 5 sag 
adopted in didactic books, except 18 ° r. 
Jamieson’s edition of Adams’s Elements 0 
Useful Knowledge. The Grammar of ~ 
will appear early in September, and t 
Grammar of Rhetoric towards the en 


Autuma. 
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